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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is 
HAND SaPOLiO for toilet and bath. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt—HAnp SaPOLio te- 
moves it. It contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable 
oils. It opens the pores, liberates their activities, 
but works no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and bloom 
of a perfect complexion. ‘Test it yourself. 








THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached 
far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes 
there is a regard for it which cannot be shaken. 
Sapolio has done much for your home, but now 
for yourselfi—have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO 
for toilet and bath? It is related to Sapolio only 
because it is made by the same company, but it 
is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing 
to the most tender skin. It pleases every one. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 
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— F you ery so much you may lose 
your eyes as well as your hear- 
ay \ ing!” ae 
to | Mark said it, and she heard 
tai it, distinctly. He had not ex- 
pected her to hear, but the 
auricular perversity of the deaf let the sentence 
slide into her brain. The words were not spoken 
with irritation, but wearily and coldly. She 
would have preferred that he had struck her. So 
it was true, then; her infirmity had worn out her 
husband’s love. A doleful epigram of a deaf old 
aunt returned to her: “ Blindness is an affliction, 
but deafness is a nuisance.” The same old aunt 
used to explain (she was not without a sense of 
humor which made sport of her own weaknesses 
as well as others’): “ You can see, my dear, the 
reason is, blind people, for the most part, bear 
their own troubles; but everybody near them has 
to take part of the deafies’ botherations and help 
them out. So folks get tired!” 

Mark was tired. This wonderful, enchanting 
passion which had transfigured the world, which 
so often they had promised would be stronger 
than absence or death itself, lo! it was shrivelled 
up into the trivial, vapid, ignoble feeling of the 
average marital failure, the suppressed discon- 
tent of two people who lived together because 
they could not part without scandal! To come 
to that, Mark and she! She could not answer 
him; but, for that matter, as she thought, drearily, 
there was no need; he wouldn’t suppose that she 
had surprised his thought. He was hooking up 
her dress, performing the little attentions which 
once had been such a timid rapture to him, and 
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which had a thousand delicate and touching 
associations. Now, “I’d like to kill those 
dressmakers!” he was grumbling. Now, 
“Sha’n’t I ring for the chambermaid? I’ve 
somehow lost the combination!” 

Silently Bertha Ridgely stretched a slim 
white hand to the bell. 

Mark threw himself into a chair and 
sereened himself with the morning paper 
which he had brought up from breakfast; but 
his handsome face was reflected in the mirror. 
He was frowning. It was not over the stock- 
markets, either, for that column was on the 
outside, its black lettering, of no ominous 
size, reading: “Shorts Cover. Stocks Gain 
Fractionally,” which not an exciting 
heading. 

All at once a blinding wave of misery 
seemed to drown everything in her. She sat 
down before her dressing-table; she did not 
burst into tears; tears were beyond her; but 
every line of her figure sagged. 

“ What’s the matter?” said Mark, not look- 
ing up. “ Dress wrong?” 

“Mark, I wish you would go without me 
to Cambridge; you can telephone your aunt; 
say I am ill. I am.” 

Mark opened his mouth, only to shut the 
sentences on his lips back, unsaid. When 
Bertha became engaged to him he had worn 
a mustache; not until he was clean shaven 
did she realize the dogged firmness of her 
husband’s mouth. As she looked at it, a little 
thrill of fear crept through her; she thought, 
“He never would forgive if he got really 
angry!” Yet Mark was speaking most gently: 

“Tnless it is very serious, my dear, I think 
you would better go. You see, it’s not just 
an ordinary Thanksgiving dinner. We have 
come all the way from the West to attend it. 
I didn’t go because of my business. I rooted 
up some business because I was going—” 

“You can go. I don’t mind being left 
alone; I ean give thanks for losing my hear- 
ing, just as efficiently in the Touraine as at 
Mrs. Wentworth’s.” 

“Well, not quite. You couldn’t mope quite 
so hard at a dinner-party as you can alone! 
Anyhow, you can’t cry your eyes out. Cheer 
up, sweetheart; it might be a lot worse. I 
met a girl once who could read every word 
any one said, catch it off one’s lips; you—” 

“Take off my dress, please, Mark; it takes 
too long to call the chambermaid. I will 
bring my own maid, next time.” 

“My dear,” said Mark, very gravely and 
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distinctly, so that she lost not a word, “ you 
don’t quite understand the situation. I 
should not have left just now for any ordi- 
nary usual Thanksgiving feast. But I ex- 
plained to you that Aunt Harriet will never 
give another Thanksgiving. Ever since I 
was a boy with no mother and the busiest of 
fathers, the only real family life I’ve had 
has been at Aunt Harriet’s. She never had 
any children of her own; so she adopted all 
her brothers’ and sisters’ children, in a way. 
The different families had Christmas at home 
in their own houses, but we gathered from all 
over Massachusetts to dine with Aunt Har- 
riet, Thanksgiving. And, somehow, she al- 
ways made it different from ordinary dinners. 
Perhaps because we all loved her, and all went 
to her with our hard-luck stories, and our 
good-luck ones, too; and when we got into a 
hole, we always owned up to her, and she 
generally gave us a hint or two that let us 
pull ourselves out. Then, she was always so 
cheerful; and she kept track of all the out- 
lying cousins and far-away kin—generally 
had some of them there. There’s one old 
cousin in the backwoods whose annual trip 
to Aunt Harriet’s kept her going all the rest 
of the year. Somehow we all got better ac- 
quainted and felt more kinsfolksy after 
Aunt Harriet’s Thanksgiving. And she 
always enjoyed it herself; that was part 
of the fun. But she always enjoyed life, 
even after my uncle went.” Mark’s voice 
had softened, and his eyes with his voice. He 
drew a long tired sigh. “I don’t see how we 
shall ever get along without Aunt Harriet,” 
he muttered. 

“ An operation is impossible?” Bertha had 
the sense that it was indecent not to show 
some interest. Once, she knew, she would have 
felt a poignant interest in this woman who 
was like her husband’s mother; but, some- 
how, her own misery dulled all the world’s 
concerns. However, she tried to keep her 
apathy out of her voice. 

“Yes,” returned Mark, bitterly. “ They sent 
her home to die, after an examination under 
ether! A cruel sort of mockery, I call it. 
She expected to have it all over; and there it 
was unchanged. But what can doctors do in 
such a case? They know nothing about this 
devilish thing that is killing by inches. Noth- 
ing. Don’t know why it came; don’t know 
how to fire it out. All they can do is to dope 
a little. Pretty maddening, isn’t it? And 
she is the cheerfulest, pluckiest creature; al- 
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ways in such health; why, at 
sixty, last year, she was ri- 
ding horseback! It seems so 
brutal.” 

“TI don’t think she ought 
to have this party; it’s a 
dreadful undertaking for a 
sick woman; and it will only 
make us all feel uncom- 
fortable. Positively, I 
think it is ghastly, Mark.” 

The flash in Mark’s som- 
bre eyes and the mantling 
red of his brow turned her 
speech backward. 

“If she can stand it to 
have us and be cheerful— 
as she will be, you’ll find— 
I guess we can manage to 
restrain our acute sensibili- 
ties a little while,” said he, 
and his lips settled into 
their iron line. 

“But she ought to save 
her strength—” 

“So as to get a few 
months more of suffering? 
I don’t agree with you. Do 
you know why I hired that 
motor-car? To take her 
out. I took her yesterday. 
She said it was grand fun. 
She looked as if she would 
die, she turned so faint when 
I got her in; and the nurse 
was shocked; but Myrtle ran 
out afterwards to tell me she 
was coming round nicely; 
and she wanted her to tell me she was so glad 
I had taken her. ‘I’m glad, too,’ said Myrtle. 
She looked me straight in the eyes. ‘ Any- 
how, I should have been glad; she wanted so 
to go,’ she said. So you see, don’t you, what- 
ever Aunt Harriet wants we are bound to do.” 

“Oh, of course,” agreed Bertha, out of 
weariness rather than conviction, “but you 
can go without me. I am no addition to any 
company, always saying, ‘I beg your par- 
don!’ or guessing wrong. I feel myself such 
a nuisance you can’t think!” 

“ Aunt Harriet wants you,” said Mark, dis- 
regarding any side issues. “She asked me 
especially about you, and said she was so glad 
you had come. T’ve corralled the whole 
family. General Manners is in Japan on a 
government mission and the Kimberlys are in 
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SILENTLY BERTHA STRETCHED A SLIM HAND TO THE BELL. 


Europe, so they can’t come; but Senator Man- 
ners has declined a trip in a motor-car to New 
York and Florence Kimberly has put off 
sailing to be there; Judge Beale has come, 
and even Aunt Sarah Wigglesworth, who is 
eighty-five, and never goes out. They lived 
and he died in that same house on Mount 
Vernon Street. Right and left her friends 
have seld out and moved out on to the Back 
Bay; but Aunt Sarah has held to the old 
swell-front brick with parlors big enough 
to put a whole house in. She never would 
go to Aunt Harriet’s at Thanksgiving, be- 
cause it is the anniversary of her husband’s 
death and she always keeps it alone; but she 
is coming to-day. Don’t you see, Bertie, 
you'll have to bear it and go, if you don’t find 
the prospect pleasant? There are some things 
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can’t be shirked. This one dinner is all I ask. 
I must—I must beg you to go.” 

Bertha was sure that there had been another 
word on his tongue than “beg.” She did not 
dare refuse, yet she was too angry to accede 
graciously. Rising with a little toss of the 
head, she pressed the bell-button again. 
“Very well; since you insist, I will go,” said 
she, coldly. 

He inclined his head, rising politely with 
her. “Thank you,” he answered, formally. 
“T hope you heard everything I said.” 

“T hope they didn’t hear in the next room 
as well,” Bertha threw back to him; “ you 
seemed to be shouting most of the time. I'd 
rather I did miss a little than be yelled at!” 

Again Mark opened his mouth and shut it 
silently. The action gave her the perception 
that she exasperated him, but that he was de- 
termined to hold on to his temper; which in 
some subtle wise set hers pulling on the leash. 
Nor did it help matters to have him speak so 
gently that she could not catch his words. 

But with the dilatory chambermaid’s as- 
sistance she made herself a bewitching picture 
in the pearl-gray crépe which he had helped 
her choose in Paris; with her wedding pearls 
about her slender white throat, and a wonder- 
fully wrought, dull-hued necklace of gold and 
chrysoprase, hued like a sea shell, amid the 
white laces. Her heavy dark hair, her beauti- 
ful pale face, her lustrous melancholy dark 
eyes rising from this toilet dainty and softly 
luminous as is a cloud in an evening sky, so 
impressed the chambermaid that she sighed, 
“ My, but you look stylish!” 

Mark, however, did not so much as smile; 
wrapping her with a perfunctory courtesy in 
her fur cloak and demanding, “ Won’t your 
ears get cold with nothing on them?” 

Once—but that was before he was tired of 
her. 

The drive to Cambridge was made almost 
without remark. It was a wonderful Novem- 
ber day; the rarest day of a late Indian sum- 
mer, clear, hardly cool, assuredly not cold, an 
air with the bite of champagne in its opal 
depths, a sky like turquoise, a wonder of 
rich softness in the leafless trees, the brown 
and steel roadways, the bronze of lawns and 
waysides, and the gray of granite rock seam- 
ing the New England hills or piled in walls 
about her winter-stung pastures. 

Mark made a little détour to flash past the 
old mansion in Milton where he had been 
born; and he felt an ugly pull on his heart- 


strings when his wife merely languidly lifted 
her eyes and said it was very pretty. She was 
as little interested in “Old Cambridge.” 
Mark, who felt himself unexpectedly moved 
by the return to his home and his college, was 
rebuffed. He had the New England shyness. 
All the while Bertha was thinking, “ How 
different he is when he speaks about these 
people or anything here! That is where he 
really feels; I am only an episode.” 

As their swift wheels drummed through 
the curving Cambridge streets under black 
arches of elm boughs, her mind went back 
on the trail of his lost tenderness, scanning 
every incident, word, look; and feeling a 
deathly weariness grow with the hunt. She 
was quite too young to distrust her own emo- 
tions. It seemed to her that the end of the 
world was come. Mark was tired of her. How 
incredible! when he had loved her so much. 
All her life she had been loved. Her three 
little brothers had died in one year, and the 
stricken parents had made an idol of their 
only surviving child. They worshipped her 
openly and artlessly. Whatever she wished, 
from a doll to a husband, she had for the ask- 
ing. Being of a sweet and gay nature, she did 
not grow tyrannical or petulant, and was less 
of a warning to other children than (as the 
aunts and uncles used to observe) her par- 
ents’ lack of discipline deserved. Her hus- 
band was granted her almost as readily as 
her horse or her automobile. He was not rich 
according to her standards; but her father 
was aware of his ability and believed him a 
man of character. “ He’s got a good deal of 
rotten stuff about family and such stuff in 
him,” remarked the great glucose king; “ but 
he’s decent straight through, and he’s got a 
head on him. We can give Bertie a house and 
a stable and a little pile of her own; he'll 
keep the show a-going, all right; and he’ll 
do a lot better next year than this.” 

“He’s come of a fine old family,” sighed 
Bertha’s mother, “and he’s a Harvard 
man—” 

“That’s all I have against him. The 
family’s mostly underground, so it doesn’t do 
much harm; but those Harvard roosters have 
a dreadful lot of nonsense and notions that 
has to be peeled off before they are any use to 
a practical man. Well, I guess he’s found the 
universe isn’t hollering for him to run it! 
Anyhow, Bertie’s made up her mind and it’s 
not much use for us to butt in.” 

Thus Bertha was married amid a pomp 
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chronicled in all the newspapers, and went 
away to the Nile in a dream of happiness and 
a strange new ache of love for the old home 
she left. The year that followed was so won- 
derful that it was a dream to her still. But 
then, all at once, the blow fell. She lost a 
precious hope almost before she dared accept 
it; and, while her heart was still aching, she 
was going from one doctor to another, trying 
all kinds of devices and receiving only con- 
firmation of her fears in the end. After 
sickening half-promises of cure, at the end of 
the year she knew that she might grow worse, 
but she would never hear any better. 

She had rebelled furiously, with the passion 
of a nature to which nothing had ever been 
denied. Mark could not remember a night 
for the last three months when he had not 
awakened sometime to her sobs. The truth 
is, she abandoned herself to her despair just 
as, before, she had abandoned herself to love 
and joy. 

After a long silence Mark began to talk 
again. He had no better fortune when he 
pointed out the yard wall, the gates about it, 
the buildings, his own windows, in Holworthy ; 
she barely shifted her glance for them. She 
did not as much as turn her head to look across 
the wee park which Longfellow had loved; and 
when he slackened speed before the noble co- 
lonial dwelling which had been the poet’s 
home, to explain how pure a type it was, add- 
ing, “It was the Vassall mansion, you know, 
my great-great-grandmother was a Vassall,” 
she shrugged her shoulders under her muffling 
and said, “It’s no use telling me about 
things; I can’t hear you.” After which Mark 
did not speak again. He was almost as miser- 
able as his wife. 

It was one thing, he was thinking, to be 
in love with a beautiful spoiled child; quite 
another to be her husband. “ Perhaps,” he 
thought, “if she were grown up, she might 
realize that I don’t want to spend every night 
watching her cry!” He went over the letter 
in his morning’s mail offering him a new 
business opportunity. It was most advan- 
tageous; but it involved six or eight or ten 
months’ absence; and he had promised Ber- 
tha’s parents that after their bridal trip he 
would never take Bertha away from them for 
more than two months, during the first ten 
years. “Just the same, I might go myself,” 
he contended; “she needs her mother more 
than she needs me.” It shocked him to dis- 
cover that instead of dreading the separation 


he looked forward to it with an inkling of a 
future relief. “I’m a brute in my thoughts 
already,” he said to himself; “if 1 don’t get 
away for a while I’ll be an out and out brute.” 

Naturally, this very approach to a possible 
action of revolt made him gentler in the 
present, and his voice was pitched in precisely 
the best and softest carrying-key when he an- 
nounced, “ Here we are, dear.” 

Bertha had no curiosity, such as would have 
thrilled her once, but vaguely she appreciated 
that the house was one of a type which “ Old 
Cambridge ” loved, spacious and irregular and 
stately, with its lofty portico, its wide hall, 
and low arched doors. The street seemed a 
village street, so heavily set was it with old 
elms and so rich in shrubbery. The hillside 
swept to the rear of the mansion; and the 
yard was of such extent that only a few 
chimneys were visible to hint at neighbors. 
The open door swung a vista of gleaming 
floor, rugs of Oriental dimness and richness, 
a greenery of plants in bloom, and great 
splashes of yellow from jars of chrysanthe- 
mums on the landing of the staircase. . Up the 
broad mahogany tread fluttered silken skirts, 
past which a fair-skinned youth was edging 
in descent, with embarrassed, boyish bows of 
greeting. 

It was to him Mark spoke, calling him Os- 
wald, and asking him about his “exams.” 
He grinned, but did not look very happy as 
he replied, 

“1 haven’t heard yet; but it will take more 
than a motor-car to pull me through.” 

Bertha, as she passed up the stairs, thought, 
dully, “ Another person who has no occasion 
for Thanksgiving!” She was met at the head 
of the stairs by Myrtle Harden, the niece 
who lived with Mrs. Wentworth. She was a 
woman who was no longer young, and who 
had never been handsome, yet about her, thin, 
tall, erect, with her dark head and aquiline 
features, there was a quality of distinction. 
She looked like a Roman cameo; and in some 
Roman heads on cameos there is the same 
air of sincerity, as well as of pride, which was 
in her face. 

Bertha had met her before; and she led her 
to the large bedchamber, lighted redly by the 
blazing fire of English coals. There was a 
heap of cloaks on the great tester bed. The 
dove-colored or white or black silk folds hung 
over the crisp, sheer-white Swiss valance. 
Canopy and spread were of the same delicate 
fabric; and Bertha was not surprised that the 
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little, plainly clad woman who had just re- 
moved her short tight-sleeved black cloth 
jacket should hesitate a second before laying 
it on the bed. 

As she stood uncertainly, Miss Harden pre- 
sented her as “ Mrs. Slimmer, your cousin 
Marilla.” At the same moment she intro- 
duced a pretty girl in white crépe. She was 
the Florence Kimberly who had deferred her 
ovean voyage for this dinner. 

“T guess I'll just spread my white silk 
handkerchief over this flimsy spread,” Cousin 
Marilla confided to Bertha. “It don’t look 
like it could bear washing and I’d hate to 
smudge it. You get so sooty in the cars.” 
She laid the jacket carefully on the silken 
square. “ You’re Cousin Mark’s wife, I take 
it,” she went on. “ I’m real pleased to meet you. 
Aunt Harriet has shown me your picture. 
I was so disappointed last year when Cousin 
Mark couldn’t come—being in Europe. But 
I did want to tell him "bout that horse and 
buggy be picked out for Aunt Harriet to give 
me; and that harness he gave me himself. I 
never expected to have such pleasure on 
earth as I’ve had with that horse! I’ve fetch- 
ed a picture of it, but I don’t rightly know 
whether Cousin Harriet—” She cast an 
apologetic look at Miss Harden. “It don’t 
seem like we ought to bother her with such 
trifling things; I didn’t really sense how bad 
she was till I got here!” 

“She’ll be glad to see it. She is as inter- 
ested as ever,” said Miss Harden, “ and— 
please talk just exactly as you always did to 
her.” 

The elderly woman nodded her head; a 
kind of tremor worked her pinched features. 
“T guess if ever a woman was prepared, 
church member or no church member, she 
is,” she declared, “and I don’t see no sense 
in discussing it, either. I do want to tell you, 
though, that no human being can tell what 
these family gatherings have done to me; 
where I met all the family, rich and poor, 
setting down together and talking old times. 
I haven’t had it easy, myself, all the time; 
but I always get brightened up, coming here. 
My husband and I came together till he died; 
and my boy and I came till he went to the 
Philippines; it did them good just like it 
does me good. And the way she kept us all 
in good humor and feeling kind to each 
other—well, you know, Miss Myrtle. And 
you, too, Miss Florence, though you haven’t 
been so often as most of us. Orville sent his 


respects to you—maybe ’twas regards, though 
that seems a little free. 1 guess you know he’s 
worked his way up; he passed his examination 
and he’s a second leftenant now. I did 
want to show him to Aunt Harriet in his 
uniform; she’s done so much for him. But, 
land! she has for every one. I’m that grate- 
ful to see her once more.” She made her- 
self smile and wrung Miss Harden’s hand. 
“T guess you’re an awful comfort to her,” she 
said. “ You tell her we’re all praying for her. 
I—I s’pose the doctors know enough not to let 
her suffer much.” 

“They do their best,” answered Miss 
Harden, with a shadow of bitterness. “ Then 
I can count on you, Mrs. Slimmer, to make 
this meeting as much like the old ones as you 
can ?” 

Mrs. Slimmer set her lips and nodded; she 
said she guessed she’d take another glimpse 
in the glass. When she came from it her eye- 
lids were red, but she wore a determined 
smile. Miss Florence, who had made no re- 
sponse to Mrs. Slimmer, shook out her skirts 
and turned to a newcomer, a dark, handsome 
woman, whose jewels were superb, but whose 
black net gown was most simply made. 

“Why, Cousin Emily, I didn’t know you 
were coming! Did Cousin Mark hold you up, 
too? He made me come. I think it’s the 
ghastliest thing; I’m positively afraid to go 
down-stairs. She’s coming in in a wheel-chair, 
I understand, so if she faints or anything, 
she can be taken out easily, as she said her- 
self. Don’t you think it would have been ever 
so much better not to have it? I hate it! I 
think when people are going to die ”—her 
petulant voice sank as Miss Harden, who had 
left the room, returned—“ they ought not to 
be giving parties.” 

“It’s a pity, if you feel that way, you came,” 
returned the other, in the same subdued tone. 
“T think you will find there is nothing to 
frighten you. You may be glad you came. 
All you need to do is to be quiet and cheerful 
and do precisely what Mark tells you.” 

The young girl had voiced Bertha’s own 
feelings, yet, strangely enough, when she 
heard them spoken aloud they revolted her. 
She turned quickly to Myrtle Harden; her 
tone was different. ; 

“T know you will help us; there is no need, 
you know, of saying anything about her 
health—” 

“Much better and simpler not,” agreed 
Bertha, hoping her relief did not show. 
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“ And she wants it as cheerful and natural 
as possible.” 

“T understand,” said Bertha; “ Mark under- 
stands, too.” She added, impulsively, “ This 
must be awfully hard for you!” 

The other lifted her smouldering eyes. 
“Me!” she cried. “I don’t count. It isn’t 
hard, either, if we can only give her a 
pleasure, for it is a pleasure to her; she has 
planned every item on the menu and every 
detail. I’m trying to look at it with her eyes. 
If they only won’t be—queer.” 

“We won’t let them,” declared Bertha; 
all at once the daughter of the captain of in- 
dustry who had made even labor leaders do 
his will felt the fighting blood stir in her 
veins. She was curiously flattered to be taken 
into confidence, curiously soothed because she 
was sure that it was Mark’s description of 
her which had made these people trust her. 
She was never going to be happy again, and 
Mark had been abominably cruel to her; but— 
at least he should admire her a little that day. 
And she entered the room and went with 
Myrtle up to the wheeled chair, with smiling 
lips and brilliant eyes. The nurse who sat 
beside the chair, had made no concession to 
the day in her garb. Her blue stripes and 
her inscrutable face suggested to every one 
the spectre which no one mentioned. 

Mark was standing by his aunt’s chair. He 
shot a glance at Bertha, and looked both sur- 
prised and relieved. 

After all, it was no ordeal. Aunt Harriet 
was a handsome, beautifully dressed woman 
who looked, in spite of her extreme thinness, 
ten years younger than her age, and who was 
smiling and animated. Bertha checked the 
first speech of welcome; she was sure that she 
was hearing too well for it to have been 
uttered easily. 

“Don’t try to speak loudly to me,’ 
“ Mark will repeat it in my ear.” 

“Indeed I will,” said Mark. The eyes 
which he turned on his young wife were like 
Mark’s old eyes. 

Aunt Harriet only spoke a few words of 
pleasure at meeting Bertha; she said she 
should see her again; and the young couple 
walked away together. 

The rooms held some fifteen or sixteen 
people, all chatting cheerfully if not merrily 
with each other. Most of them Bertha knew 
about if she had not met them. In the main 
they were personages of importance, of local 
if not of wider reputation. Mark drew her a 


, 


she said. 


little aside and, with a tinge of embarrass- 
ment, slipped a tiny ear-trumpet from his 
pocket. “ You don’t really need it,” he apolo- 
gized, “ but I want to do a bit of gossip with 
you in that alcove, and if you don’t mind—” 

Bertha’s reply came almost with her old 
brightness: “It’s awfully thoughtful of you, 
Mark. I do want to know about them all.” 

Mark laughed, actually laughed, in an irre- 
pressible spasm of relief; nor did he look 
ashamed at Aunt Harriet’s quick glance. 
Aunt Harriet, indeed, smiled and nodded as 
one who approves. 

“She wants us to be cheerful,” explained 
Mark. “I do appreciate the way you catch 
on, Bertie. Myrtle was nervous lest they 
should be dismal. If they will all take hold of 
the situation as you are doing and little 
Cousin Slimmer, she’ll be easy in a minute.” 

Bertha did not lose a word, an inflection, as 
Mark rapidly indicated the personality of the 
guests. There was the Senator whose political 
ambitions had “ come a cropper ”; and in spite 
of his suavity, he was said to be writhing. 
There was the Judge. Bertha whispered to 
Mark that he looked handsome but bloodless, 
and Mark whispered back: “ Exactly; that’s 
he. He’s a very honest man and of great 
ability; but since his wife was killed in a 
railway accident, five years ago, he has gone 
into his shell. He’s witty enough; but I 
never think he is having a good time. Yet he 
never misses one of Aunt Harriet’s dinners 
to the clan.” 

There was the lady in mourning whom 
Bertha had admired up-stairs. She was Cou- 
sin Emily; she had been a belle and wit and 
made a brilliant marriage at thirty; but Mark 
told Bertha, very low, that her husband was 
dead, and her only son was in a private in- 
sane-asylum. There was Florence Kimberly, 
rich and well born, but vainly trying to be as 
accomplished as a cousin on the other side 
whose epigrams were the delight of half 
Boston, and who danced a marvellous skirt 
dance before ecstatic little’ audiences at the 
St. Vincent Society. Florence was pretty, 
but she must need be clever also, which seemed 
not to have been the intention of her Maker. 
“ She is consoling herself by living in Europe 
and calling us provincial,” laughed Mark. 
“ Notice her haughty air; she never unbends. 
No sense of humor at all, I think.” There 
was a bishop, to whom the latter criticism 
could not apply; he had a gentle and genial 
face and he was pushing the ball of conver- 
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sation about briskly. “He looks nice and 
human,” Bertha commented, and Mark an- 
swered: “He’s the best ever! Shame they 
should be hounding him so, merely because he 
is so broad-minded and so fearless!” 

“ Mark,” said his wife, a new ring in her 
voice, “ they all seém to have their troubles!” 

“Who hasn’t?” returned Mark. “It is the 
common lot; but it isn’t all trouble, Bertie.” 

“T suppose Aunt Harriet has had her 
troubles, too,” said Bertha. 

“Plenty of them, yet I cannot remember 
one that conquered her. She—she makes me 
awfully ashamed of myself.” 

“Yes,” said Bertha, “she makes me, too.” 

Both the young people were silent. Look- 
ing about the room, Bertha observed that 
Myrtle was unobtrusively bringing first one, 
then another, up to Mrs. Wentworth for a 
little interview; and she fancied that they all, 
even Florence Kimberly, wore a changed ex- 
pression afterwards. With the easily kindled 
enthusiasm of youth she began to admire the 
central figure of this scene which was so dif- 
ferent from her frivolous anticipations and 
recoilings. She tried to decipher that look 
of exaltation which she was sure was on the 
shallowest of faces that bent over the figure 
in the chair. She gazed with an awakening 
imagination on this indomitable creature 
whom age nor suffering nor death could tame 
to any sordid uses, who was more than 
courageous, who flung her high, unselfish joy 
in life back into the face of life’s cruelest 
foes. Was it because she was unselfish that 
she could still find a zest in existence? Did 
this light in her beautiful eyes feed itself 
from some purer spring than ordinary mortals 
used? Bertha, all at once, felt a disgust at 
her own cowardice; she was ashamed of being 
wretched before this condemned woman who 
still could be happy. Aunt Harriet’s laugh 
rang out silver clear. 

“ Mark, she’s wonderful!” cried Bertha. 

Mark’s face lighted. 

“T knew you’d think so; I couldn’t bear 
you should not know her and—and love her. 
But, now, I ought to go and talk to two or 
three people. If you won’t be lonesome—” 

“How could I be lonesome? How can I 
think of myself at all?” cried Bertha. “Go, 
Mark; I'll talk to them, too.” 

He looked at her, saying nothing, but catch- 
ing his breath in a queer, moved way; and 
Bertha nodded. “ Besides, I have the trumpet. 


I sha’n’t mind using it, now.” 


What seemed to her afterwards very strange, 
but which at the time she did not notice at all, 
was that she did not mind her deafness any 
more than she tried to conceal it. Quite 
frankly she lifted the little black horn. “I 
hope-to learn lip-reading after a while,” she 
said, “but I haven’t yet.” 

“You’re very sensible,” said old Aunt 
Sarah; “ Harriet told me so. I always trust 
Harriet’s judgment. I’m glad I sha’n’t have 
to miss her long. She’s enjoying the day, isn’t 
she ?”’ 

“That doesn’t seem so remarkable to me 
as that she is making us enjoy it,” adventured 
Bertha, blushing a little at her own boldness. 

The old lady looked at her very kindly. 
“You’re helping a great deal, yourself,” said 
she. “As for me, I’ve spoken to Charles 
Wyndham—the Bishop, my child; and I would 
not believe any one could have induced me to 
do that—you don’t know about it, of course; 
an old, old family quarrel. I thought to take 
it to my grave, but, somehow, when I saw 
Harriet the notion came to me to give her 
the pleasure of seeing me talk to Charley. 
He’s aged a good deal; and he is not so flip- 
pant as he was once. Go on, my dear, they 
all want to see you.” 

Bertha found herself talking with her new 
kinsfolk quite naturally. She was eager to 
hear of Aunt Harriet; and everything she 
heard only deepened her feeling. 

“You see,” said the Harvard boy, “she was 
a kind of moral cocktail that braced you up 
and soothed you at the same time. Some- 
how, she expected so much of you, you had to 
try to make a stagger at being what she 
thought you, anyhow.” Here he made a dole- 
ful grimace. 

It very soon appeared that my young gentle- 
man had been too popular for his purse or his 
more serious interests. He took a fancy to 
Bertha, telling her artlessly that he was deaf 
after scarlet fever for a while and it was the 
very mischief, wasn’t it? He had no mother, 
and his sisters were married and far away. 
His father he evidently admired, but felt 
leagues away from him. 

“The worst of it is,” he confessed, “ that 
I failed when I was trying hard. Last term 
I got ashamed of myself and plugged like a 
good one. I made sure I’d get two C’s if not 
a B as well as my D; and after I passed one 
of my exams I was so sure I had answered all 
the questions I felt larky; yet the instructor 
gave me a D. He admitted that I deserved 
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a better mark, but said he didn’t like the way 
I expressed myself. _Now it sounds like a 
whine to say that, but it’s true. Only, you 
see, I can’t expect the General to quite take it 
into camp, you know. I’ve about determined 
to throw the whole thing up and try to get a 
job, somewhere. My father can’t afford to 
pay for special tutors for me; and besides—” 
He colored high and broke off, and she real- 
ized that, like many another, he had run 
blithely into a morass out of which he could 
not wade. 

“Why don’t you talk to Aunt Harriet?’ 
said she. 

“T’m not going to bother her with my fool 
troubles,” said he, doggedly. 

“Then talk to my husband; talk to Mark.” 

The boy shook his head, but less gloomily; 
then he jumped up to give his seat to the 
Judge. The Judge was not so stiff as she had 
expected; and he grew positively warm when 
he talked of his sister. 

“She has done something which you may 
not appreciate as much, my dear young lady, 
as I whose profession has given me too much 
insight into family discords and jealousies 
and the wretched squabbling over money 
which occurs so often. As you know, Mrs. 
Wentworth has a comfortable fortune. The 
larger moiety of it, as is just, she designed for 
Miss Myrtle. But she has always helped the 
poorer members of the family. Now, as soon 
as she was sure that her disease would prove 
mortal and at no distant date, she had copies 
of her will made and sent to every member of 
the family; and she asked every member if 
there was any suggestion that he or she would 
wish to make. The special bequest to each 
was pencilled. ‘TI couldn’t endure to have any 
of you wanting changes when it was too late,’ 
she said. That is why each of us has wanted 
to speak his word of thanks. I suppose there 
have been some changes suggested, very slight 
ones, and I know that they have been made. 
‘IT have set my house in order and I am 
content,’ she said to me to-day.” 

Bertha marvelled, but at this moment 
Myrtle Harden signed to her and she came up 
to the wheeled chair. The smile on her she 
felt with a kind of awe. 

“T only wanted to tell you two things,” 
said Aunt Harriet; “ one, that I have noticed 
how bravely you are bearing a great trial—” 

“But I’m not,” denied Bertha. “I was so 
cowardly, so nasty—” 

“Oh, at first,” smiled Aunt Harriet, “ it 


takes time for our souls to get their bearings. 
But you have yours now. Sorrow, pain, loss, 
they are the common lot. Mephistopheles was 
right when he said, ‘ She is not the first ’—it’s 
truer about suffering than sin, even. And 
when you think of what an army there is, 
your own seems to sink out of sight. I al- 
ways liked—it was my foolishness—to be a 
little above the crowd. But there are too 
many; it is only in not letting these ugly 
things conquer us that we can get above the 
level. Besides, one gets so sorry for others. 
Then you get interested afresh. It appears 
to me that the one unendurable thing is to 
lose one’s interest. It isn’t when life is pain- 
ful that we abandon it, so much as when it is 
utterly monotonous. I’ve never lost my in- 
terest, thank God! How could I with all this 
big family? Don’t you think we are, on the 
whole, a most interesting family, Bertha?’ 

Bertha said she did think the family inter- 
esting; and in a flush of daring she added, 
“ And you are fascinating, you are wonderful, 
Aunt Harriet!” 

Aunt Harriet laughed gayly. “ Bless you, 
you outspoken Westerners! I love to have 
you say so; but a New-Englander never could. 
I wish I were going to be around a year or two 
longer to help you with your problem, my dear 
child.” She sighed a little wistfully, but in- 
stantly smiled and went on in a different vein: 
“Tt has been a great comfort to me to see you 
to-day, to watch you helping me; I feel Mark’s 
happiness is safe in your hands. Now, there 
is one thing; I want you to persuade that 
foolish boy Oswald to write te his father. 
I have given him a check to help him out of 
his botherations which he is too proud to tell 
me about. But he is going to be all right; 
tell him sometime I was sure of it. And I 
wish you would be nice to Florence Kim- 
berly; she is a- pretty lonely nature. I seem 
to be putting a good deal upon such a new 
acquaintance, don’t I?” 

“Tf you knew how honored I felt!” stam- 
mered Bertha, and she flushed up to her 
brows when the delicate old hand fell for a 
second lightly on hers. 

At dinner the talk strayed, how, no one could 
quite tell, whether of accident or of guidance, 
back into the past. It was cheerful, even gay, 
but the stories told were of those who once 
had been of the company, but long since had 
gone beyond the shining of the sun. Some 
of their pictures smiled from the walls. The 
young Harvard boy talked of his mother, 
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whom he barely remembered. Cousin Slim- 
mer talked to Mark of his mother and of his 
father. Even the Judge, who had, to the 
knowledge of no one present, ever willingly 
spoken his wife’s name, told a story about her 
and her first motor-car. Nothing sad or 
solemn was touched; the talk was homely and 
familiar. Cousin Slimmer praised the chest- 
nut stuffing of the turkey because Mr. Slim- 
mer had always been “a dear lover of chest- 
nuts,” and the Senator talked of his dead 
brother’s partiality to mince turnovers at 
twelve o’clock at night, and his skill in vault- 
ing over tables in parlor stunts. 

But, gradually, there came over all the 
company a glow that was better than their 
simulated cheerfulness. Perhaps the Judge 
expressed it when he turned, as the proces- 
sion rose and trooped, not noisily, yet not 
sadly, away from the lights and flowers and 
glittering glass; “I never felt before that 
they might not be far away.” 

The guests had all determined on an early 
departure, had all pledged faith separately to 
Miss Gordon, the nurse; yet Miss Gordon her- 
self it was who told them that Mrs. Went- 
worth wanted them all to sing and play 
games, as on every other Thanksgiving-day. 

Bertha felt bewildered gazing at the Senator 
singing the college ballad of “Romeo and 
Juliet ” in appropriate voices; and the young 
Harvard boy and the Judge doing tricks in 
legerdemain, while Florence Kimberly played 
her violin. Finally they all circled around 
Aunt Harriet and sang “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
It was when they were going that the Har- 
vard boy apfroached Bertha. “ You’ve helped 
a lot,” said he. 

“So have you,” she returned gayly. 

“Well, she’d make a dough man grow a 
back-bone,” he cried; “and—never think of 
that rot of mine about cutting and running. 
I’m going to make a clean breast of it to the 
General before I go to sleep.” 

Her last glimpse of the old hall showed 
Florence Kimberly going up to Mrs. Slimmer, 
and telling her that they were all proud of 
the lieutenant. 

Cousin Emily behind her smiled. “TI told 
you you would be glad you came. Was I 
right ?” 

“You don’t know how right,” the girl an- 
swered. “ What a woman she is! How small 
she makes you feel!” 

“You do not feel it more than I,” said the 
other. But this Bertha lost. She entered the 


motor very thoughtfully. Mark was equally 
quiet, but soon he slipped his arm about her 
in a swift caress. 

“T didn’t think “it would be like this,” he 
said, “or that I could feel so comforted. It 
was your helping me so. It’s a tremendous 
thing to be married, Bertie.” 

“Isn’t it, Mark?” she said. 

After a while they talked, tenderly and 
solemnly, but not sadly, of the day and of 
Harriet Wentworth. 

“Whatever comes, she will bear it just as 
bravely,” said Mark. 

Then quite by chance he spoke of his busi- 
ness offer of the morning. 

“But, Mark, you are not thinking of 
going?” cried Bertha, turning pale. 

“Of course not,” said Mark. 

She told him she should think he would 
want to leave her; she unpacked her heart 
of her penitence and her resolves. Perhaps 
neither was as firm as they both believed; yet 
they have both lasted. 

It was two hours later; they were in their 
parlor in the hotel and Mark had gone to the 
telephone. She heard him say only one sen- 
tence, “ Yes, but God be thanked!” When 
he returned there were tears on his cheek. 

“ Aunt Harriet!” she cried; with a swift in- 
tuition. 

Mark’s arms were around her as he answer- 
ed, “Aunt Harriet has no more need to be 
brave or to suffer.” 

“Oh, Mark, I wanted to see her again! I 
wanted to tell her”—but she checked the 
words with a sob. “I’m glad, too, Mark; it 
saved her so much!” 

“She only sat back in the chair after we 
were gone,” said Mark, “and Myrtle asked 
her was she tired. ‘A little, but so content- 
ed,’ she answered. ‘Isn’t it a nice family, 
Miss Gordon? she said to the nurse; and 
then she laid her head back and closed her 
eyes. And that was all.” 

Bertha looked up at her husband. He went 
on: “TI can’t feel anything but awe and— 
gratitude; I keep thinking of those words 
somewhere in the service, ‘ For all these Thy 
saints.’ She never so considered herself; she 
had a temper of her own, God bless her! She 
liked clothes and fun and she liked to be ad- 
mired, but I don’t think she knew anybody 
she didn’t do good—” 

“None more than me! Yes, Mark,— For 
all these thy saints.’ I shall be thankful all 
my life for her.” 
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B@urce soncs or HARVEST. 


By Theodosia Garrison. 


Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 


I 


Dear heart, last night, beneath the harvest moon, 
Our unreaped fields were bright as afternoon— 

A silver sea that rippled to the wind; 
And thou didst whisper, “Thus our joy hath grown; 
Our hearts are as afield that Love hath sown.” 
Oh, Love, thy harvest waits thee; take thy own-— 

I may not doubt the reaper will be kind. 


II 


To-day I went from field to granary 
Counting the gain the earth hath yielded me; 
Yet was my gratitude a little thing, 
So common was the miracle of Spring; 
So all accustomed was the harvesting 
I scarce thanked God for generosity. 


But when at twilight, through the wind-blown rain 

All wearily I turned to home again 
And heard within thy footsteps on the floor 
And saw thy face that welcomed at the door, 
Ah, then I knew, who never knew before, 

The gratitude that burns men’s hearts like pain. 
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THAT FIRST SPRINGTIME OF OUR EARLIEST KISS, 
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IIT 


Beloved, let him sing of Spring who will, 
Praise of young growing and the soil’s new thrill, 
These hesitant, first notes of earth’s great tune 
What are they to the wondrous canticle 
That bursts to rapture ’neath this harvest moon? 


Oh, Sweet, by earth’s perfection, yea, by this 
Fulfilment of her primal promises, 

Read we how God’s diviner seeds are sown 
From that first Springtime of ‘our earliest kiss. 

See to what dear completeness Love hath grown. 


| 
* 

















NCE upon a time there was a man 
() who was asked to write a paper upon 
“ Snakes in Ireland.” He consented, 
and sent to the editor the following treatise: 


“ Snakes in Ireland. 
Chapter Ist. 
There are no snakes in Ireland. 
Finis.” 


Now the domestic problem has_ been 
summed up by persons (who could not keep 
house if their lives depended upon it!) thus: 
There is no domestic problem. 

That this is the statement of a husband no 
woman need be told. It bears the mark of 
conjugal candor in every word. “ Queer about 
women,” the male mind ruminates; “ they’re 
always having trouble with their servants. 
Now I don’t have trouble with the people in 
my Office or shop. But you women are ever- 
lastingly fussing, and worrying, and getting 
mad, and having me come home to find no 
dinner ready. If you’d go about it properly, 
you'd find there wasn’t any such thing as a 
domestic problem. I bet,” he ends, medita- 
tively, “J could run this house without any 
‘domestic problem’!” (Oh, the contempt 
that this otherwise agreeable person can put 
into his voice when he utters these words!) 

Well, well! it is umnecessary to quote 
further. His reflections have a familiar 
sound to us all. Sometimes we deny his state- 
ments, sometimes we ignore them. ... He 
says he does not have trouble with his em- 
ployees? Very likely he does not. Certainly 
one rarely hears of a banker or a butcher who 
goes home and cries himself into a sick head- 
ache because a clerk has given notice. They 
say, these masculine critics, they cannot 
understand why we fuss so? True, they can- 
not. But that is not because there are “no 
snakes in Ireland;” it is because they are 
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ignorant. Nevertheless, though we protest, 
and even deny, such statements rankle. Why 
is it, we ask, that women have incessant per- 
sonal difficulties with their employees, and 
men do not ? 

As for the difficulties themselves—the com- 
plications, the contradictions, the disappoint- 
ments—it is not necessary to rehearse them; 
indeed, it is not possible, within the limits of 
type. Besides, we can all supply them from 
experience. But that they exist, and that they 
are the emblem of woman’s conspicuous fail- 
ure, probably every harassed housekeeper of 
us will admit. The housekeeper who is not 
harassed (we have all met her, and envied her 
—or hated her); this housekeeper will at once 
deny this statement. “I don’t have any 
trouble with my servants,” she says; “I don’t 
know what you are talking about! All this 
fuss about the ‘domestic problem’ seems so 
foolish. J haven’t any problem. Why, my 
Ellen has been with me seventeen years. I 
don’t believe there are any snakes in Ireland.” 

It may be as well to start out by saying that 
this paper is not meant for the employer of 
Ellen. If she has had no trouble for seven- 
teen years, let her thank God; but let her hold 
her tongue about the domestic problem. As 
she truly says, she “ knows nothing about it.” 
Some of the rest of us do know something 
about it; not its solution, alas! but its per- 
plexity and anxiety. And we are the folk who 
are saying, “women have failed.” Here, in 
the one department of life entirely our own, 
we have failed. The sporadic Ellen has no 
bearing on the question; Ellen is, to tell the 
truth, a survival of another generation. She 
is rapidly disapnearing. despite our efforts to 
preserve her. What is left of her is loved, re- 
spected, admired, feared, even; oh, if we 
could but put her in a glass case and preserve 
her to show the next generation what has 
been! Probably most of us will agree, sadly, 
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that Ellen is almost extinct; she is a domestic 
Dodo. 

One reason for this is that now, in 1904, we 
have not the same industrial material out of 
which to create Ellens that our mothers had 
when their domestic methods produced the 
Dodo. We have a poorer, weaker, meaner ma- 
terial. And why? Because the stuff that 
went into the making of Dodos goes now to a 
higher class of labor. Shops and factories 
take the clear-headed, honest, energetic, reli- 
able woman who once, when American living 
was simpler and nearer to the democratic 
ideal, came into households to be trained, and 
respected, and often loved. What we (except 
Ellen’s employer) have now, is something very 
ditferent. 

That is one reason that the men get along 
better: they deal with better material. 

But there is still another reason. With the 
passing of Ellen has passed the patriarchal 
relationship. Much as we may wish to do our 
best for the women who serve us, anxious as 
we are for their physical and moral welfare 
(and most of us are anxious, though Ellen’s 
employer is so contemptuous of us), we are 
not allowed to and act upon our 
anxiety. Individualism, the blessing and the 
menace of our generation, is at work like 
yeast, in the kitchen, as it is everywhere else. 
Hence, when we venture training or discipline 
(such as our mothers and grandmothers con- 
ceived to be a duty) the successors of Ellen 
practically bid us mind our own business. 
They will look out for their own health or 
morals, thank you! 

And here we come at once upon the real 
reason that men are so much more successful 
in their relations with labor than are women: 
They have accepted the impersonal relation 
of employer and employee which the yeast of 
individualism has thrust upon them. We, on 
the contrary, admitting (because we can’t 
help it) that such a relation is desired by the 
women in our kitchens, are not free from the 
patriarchal relation. Tradition holds us to it, 
and so does the anxious human instinct of re- 
sponsibility for natures less stable than our 
own. So when our kindly male critics tell us 
how inferior we are as employers, we can 
reply: “ Well, yes, we are; first, because you 
have taken the best labor; and, secondly, be- 
cause, while your relation with labor is im- 
personal, mechanical, and pure business, ours 
is still personal.” And it is obvious that to 
some extent it must always be personal; 
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among human creatures the one thing certain 
to create personal relations, is emergency; 
and in family life, where babies are being 
born, and friends are dropping in to dinner, 
and people are dying, the irregularity of liv- 
ing means constant emergency. 

But while we make our poor little explana- 
tions to the good, honest men creatures who 
criticise us, but who do not in the least under- 
stand the situation, we are saying to ourselves, 
“ What are we going to do about it?” 

It is perfectly obvious that we have got to 
do something;—and, indeed, we are doing 
something; schools of housekeeping, courses 
in domestic science, household-aid companies, 
are being organized in most of the large cities. 
These movements are generally rather modest, 
very tentative, very conscious of their mis- 
takes,—not because of any remarkable degree 
of humility on the part of the starters, but 
simply because they make so many mistakes 
they cannot help being modest. Very few 
wemen connected with such organizations 
venture to prophesy, or to say that they have 
solved the “ domestic problem.” Their efforts 
(which amuse their husbands and irritate 
Ellen’s employer) are only a way of saying, 
“We are looking for a way out of our diffi- 
culties ”; not we have found a way out! Such 
women are hard at work putting their minds 
and consciences into this puzzling, wearying, 
discouraging failure—our failure. This is 
well. And those of us who are too busy, or too 
indolent, or too discouraged to make such 
efforts and experiments ourselves (or those 
of us who have had Ellen for seventeen years) 
had best refrain from criticism and ridicule, 
and hold up their hands in any way we can. 
But while these pioneers—opinionated, no 
doubt; pessimistic, revolutionary (they are 
called by all these names)—while they are 
breaking ground, and trying to exterminate 
the snakes in Ireland, there are certain things 
that the rest of us can do, those of us, at least, 
who recognize the blundering efforts of the 
woman who serves, to introduce inte domestic 
service a business relationship, and the re- 
sentful tenacity of the woman who is served to 
hold on to the patriarchal relationship: we 
can cultivate in ourselves three qualities— 
fairness, a sense of proportion, and kindness. 

Well! There is nothing new in such a sug- 
gestion. We try to be fair, dear knows! and 
as for kindness—look at the way we nursed 
that cook through an attack of grip, only to 
have her leave us to take a place where she 
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could have higher wages, the minute she was 
well enough to be about. “ Kindness! don’t 
talk to me about kindness,” says the exasper- 
ated mistress. “I really believe that the 
worse you treat them the better they behave. 
There is Mrs. A.; she treats her servants like 
dogs, actually dogs! and they stay with her 
forever!” As for a sense of proportion—a 
sense of proportion in what? and how will it 
help us, anyhow ? 

It will help us! All three of these qualities 
will help us a little; as, no doubt, they have 
helped us in the past, for, as the discouraged 
housekeeper says, there is nothing new in any 
of them. 

It is only the idea of their especial applica- 
tion to the present industrial chaos which is 
new to some of us. 

One of the new domestic-science circulars 
has put the demand for these three qualities 
in economic terms: 

“Honest wages, in exchange for faithful 
service, under right conditions.” 

This one short sentence asks for fairness: 
honest wages. For a sense of proportion: 
faithful service. For kindness: right condi- 
tions. 

As for fairness, or honest wages, let us, to 
begin with, leave out of this discussion the 
mean or vulgar employer who grinds the face 
of ignorance and poverty by giving shame- 
fully small wages. For instance, seventy-five 
cents a week to a Russian immigrant, for 
doing general housework in a family of ten. 
There are such employers, but they need not 
be considered here. The question for our 
consciences is different: do we give “ honest 
wages” when we pay a “green girl” more 
than she deserves? Certainly we do not! We 
pay dishonest wages. We are distracted, and 
must have somebody, we say; so we allow our- 
selves to be imposed upon and cheated. If 
that were all, if we were the only ones to be 
injured, perhaps it would be no great matter. 
But our own injury is only the beginning of 
the trouble: when we pay the experienced 
and the inexperienced woman the same wages, 
we injure the whole industry of domestic 
service, for we discourage the efficient by 
classing them with the inefficient; added to 
this we injure other employers, especially 
those women (despised by the employer of the 
Dodo) who are struggling with the political 
economy of the whole perplexing matter. 

Men, in their offices and shops, have a 
clearer idea of the meaning of “ honest wages.” 


They have certain standards; their em- 
ployees meet them, or they are “ bounced.” 
That’s business, the men say. With us it is 
business on one side only—the servant’s side. 
She makes the demand for wages; we do not 
meet it with a corresponding demand for 
ability. Plainly this matter of fairness in 
dealing with servants is no simple thing. It 
is no easy thing. It requires a high sense of 
responsibility to the servant herself and to 
other mistresses, and sometimes it requires 
self-sacrifice to the extent of great simplifica- 
tion of living. 

Granting, however, that our consciences ac- 
quit us of dishonesty in the matter of wages, 
the next demand is upon the employee, for 
“faithful service.” Honest wages are to be 
given for “faithful service.” But what con- 
stitutes faithful service? Of this the mistress 
as well as the maid must judge. One employer 
will illustrate “ faithfulness” by the dustless 
condition of the piano legs. Another by the 
hour at which the wash is put out on Monday 
mornings. Another by economy in soap and 
sugar. Another by good temper and “ willing- 
ness.” Qf course, it is impossible to state 
“ faithfulness ” in terms; we must each of us 
have our own standard. It is in the creation 
of that standard that the second quality of the 
three which must be cultivated, is so greatly 
needed: the sense of proportion. In other 
words, a perception of what is important and 
what is unimportant; what we are to insist 
upon and what we can overlook. 

What is important? The difference, as em- 
ployers, between men and women, is most 
striking in just this thing. Men recognize, 
with almost brutal distinctness, the essential ; 
and that they insist upon. But women fuss 
endlessly over details. They use (some of them) 
as many words about cooking as about charac- 
ter; dust and death command the same ad- 
jectives! A man wants his papers filed in 
this way or that, but he does not put the same 
amount of emphasis upon attention to his 
filing case that he does upon honesty, indus- 
try, and good sense. Can we say the same, 
mesdames, in our household affairs? Alas! 
not many of us. Oh, the dust on the piano 
legs! It ought not to be there, of course; but 
does it rank with ill-temper or reckless dish- 
washing? Our words in regard to .it might 
lead one to suppose so. The boys tramp in in 
their muddy shoes,—dear, thoughtless scala- 
wags !—and listen to the mother fretting and 
sighing. What more could she do if a gray 
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shadow stood in the doorway and beckoned 
one of the noisy, glowing group away? Of 
course, this last is an extreme illustration; 
but we can probably, all of us, think of others 
where the housekeeper’s fuss is out of all pro- 
portion to life. Stress laid upon details blurs 
the clear outlines of things that are essential, 
and complicates with trivialities the meaning 
of that “faithful service” which it is our 
duty to demand in exchange for the “ honest 
wages ” we are ready to pay. What most of 
us need, to acquire a sense of proportion, is to 
know what not to insist upon. But what such 
“knowing” implies! A large and sane out- 
look upon life; a clear idea of values; a 
simplification of living. And much high 
thinking. 

This “sense of proportion ” does not come 
easily. We have got to work for it; and when 
we get it, we will get patience and humility 
with it, for it reveals many things: It reveals 
our own comforts and privileges, as compared 
with those of the woman in the kitchen. It 
points out our material advantages: money 
and It points out our spiritual ad- 
vantages: leisure and opportunity. And then 
it shows us the other woman, the woman who 
enters the pretty house at the back door, while 
we enter it at the front door; the woman who 
gets up the dinner which is another woman’s 
hospitality; the woman who has no time for 
cultivation, cultivation being “the ability to 
enjoy the greatest number of things”; she 
has no time for such ability; and, poor soul; 
probably but very little brain. In thorough- 
ness, in joy in work, in intelligence, this 
human creature who stands over a washtub, 
or creeps about on her hands and knees with a 
dustpan and brush, can rarely be judged by 
the standards that may be applied to the mis- 
tress who has had training and opportunity 
and discipline. When the sense of propor- 
tion brings this home to us, we shall not de- 
mand a silk purse from inadequate material ; 
but we shall demand a good leather one! 

If we are sure that we are “ fair,” that our 
“sense of proportion ” is well developed, what 
can we say of our kindness? those “ right 
conditions” which stand for kindness, of 
which the domestic circular speaks? What is 
kindness? There is an employer whom some 
of us know, who prides herself on being kind. 
She is the lady who “lets things go”; who 
dusts those piano legs herself, instead of call- 
ing upon the woman whose business it is to 
do the dusting. Oh, we know that “kind” 


ease. 
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housekeeper! She wants to “keep things 
pleasant,”—sentimentalist! some of us are 
teaching people to dust now, on her account. 
Or she is “afraid Bridget will leave,”— 


coward! Oh, if she could only know the 
emotions that her name awakes in our 
bosoms. And yet she calls herself kind? It 


is kindness gone maudlin! She is deeply un- 
kind. For her own selfish convenience, she is 
undermining Bridget’s sense of thoroughness 
and honesty. 

No; kindness is something very different. 

. . At first it is repelled by being associ- 
ated with business; for in this matter of right 
conditions, “ business” is most businesslike. 
One need not rehearse all the demands that 
the kitchen is making: Ellen’s employer sniffs, 
and says that the next thing will be that they 
will ask for pianos! and she adds that the 
schools of housekeeping, and so forth, are re- 
sponsible for such new-fangled ideas. “ My 
Ellen has been with me seventeen years, and 
she doesn’t ask for pianos!” Perhaps not; 
but there are some snakes in Ireland which 
the rest of us have to meet. “ Look here,” 
says the business instinct of the kitchen, “ if 
| have a bedroom that is dark, or unventilated, 
or damp, or even uncomfortably cold, such a 
bedroom, madam, as you would not dream of 
sleeping in yourself, not because it would be 
unattractive—that is nothing, of course; but 
because it would be bad for you—if I have a 
bedroom like that, I can’t be at my best; I 
can’t do first-rate work. Wrong conditions 
steal health. Also conditions which allow no 
privacy steal modesty; and that is theft ot 
character. Character and health are my 
capital. I demand that both be respected.” 

This demand is only illustrative of the 
situation. But when a fair-minded woman 
looks at the ordinary bedroom given to serv- 
ants, say the small, dark, inner room of 
many apartment-houses, she is compelled to 
admit that this particular demand is just. 
Yet how she resents it! Not because she is 
not willing and glad to do what she can to 
make her maid comfortable, but because com- 
fort is demanded as a right, not requested as 
a favor. This same antagonism to the busi- 
ness of domestic service revealed itself in the 
injured tones of that mistress who “ nursed 
her cook through grip,” only to have her leave 
and take a place where she could get higher 
wages. The desire to get more money for 
one’s labor is business. But the business in- 
stinct of the woman who served crashed 
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against the patriarchal instinct of the woman 
who was served. Kindness is apparently 
brushed aside. The affronted mistress says, 
resentfully, “ Very well; let it be business, 
then. The next time she is sick she can go to 
a hospital. It isn’t ‘ business’ for me to wear 
myself out taking care of her!” True, the 
mistress’s humanity is not business; but with- 
out it, what a bleak and ugly thing business 
becomes! how the mechanism jars! We hear 
the clatter of the wheels, the squeak and 
grind of pulleys; it is not lovely, even if it 
is progress. In our complicated domestic life 
of birth and death, and of the head of the 
house coming in, cheerfully, half an hour late 
to dinner—-it is plain that mere machinery 
will not do. The wheels of business do not 
travel the path of peace. No; kindness can- 
not be left out; we have got to keep the de- 
spised personal relationship; we cannot rid 
ourselves of it. But would we, if we could? 

“The appearance of the wheels and their 
work was like unto a beryl; and their ap- 
pearance and their work was, as it were, a 
wheel within a wheel; whithersoever the 
spirit was to go, they went ... for the 
spirit of the Living Creature was in the 
wheel.” 

The spirit of the Living Creature !—Love. 

But this Living Creature, this Love, this 
kindness, is no simple, easy, superficial thing, 
any more than fairness is. Kindness has 
more dignity than undusted piano legs! It 
includes the nursing, of course, and such 
simple and homely matters; it bids us re- 
member the limitations of flesh and blood 
in regard to dusting; it bids us remember 
human nature, its weariness, its weakness; it 
bids us remember nerves, our own and other 
people’s. But it does so much more than 
this! the Living Creature is not sentimental. 
Kindness is not slackness; it will not “let 
things go”;—that letting things go, which 
lays up wrath against the day of wrath for 
us all. No; it does not dispense with 
machinery; it is the soul of the “ business” 
of housekeeping. For the beautiful thing is, 
that the more reverently we look at life with 
all its noisy whirring of machinery that seems 
so entirely material, the more we come to feel 
that the Living Creature needs the wheels! 


Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they 
went.” We are not to try to progress without 
business; but we are to make the wheels carry 
us on to something which is divine! The 
Living Creature must have the wheels; but 
equally the wheels without the Living 
Creature would carry us to some crashing 
industrial ruin. 

One of the minor prophets sums up these 
three qualities that must be brought to bear 
on the domestic problem: fairness, a sense of 
proportion, and kindness. “ What,’ demands 
the majestic voice—“ what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly before the Lord 
thy God?” 

There it is: Justice, mercy, humility; fair- 
ness, kindness, and a sense of propor- 
tion. 

Strange that this old. Hebrew, who never 
knew anything about the labor question and 
the domestic problem, can give as such vital 
advice on the subject, for surely the truest 
way to meet the economic conditions of our 
time, if not of our individual households 
(for some of us have Ellen), is this way of 
the Prophet. To be sure, when we are con- 
fronted by some irritating detail of careless- 
ness or ignorance, it seems a very wide and 
abstract way. But it is something, in the 
pettiness of such details, to lay hold of wider 
issues of responsibility and brotherhood. Of 
course, it is a little thing to hire or discharge 
a cook; a little thing (and shamefully out of 
proportion to life) to fret and worry over im- 
pertinence, or what we call ingratitude, or 
the undusted piano. But it is a great thing 
to look out from this small relationship of the 
woman in the kitchen and the woman in the 
parlor, into the great relationship of human 
creatures; the greater relationship of God 
and man. And just in so far as we will do it, 
just in so far as we wake to our own responsi- 
bility to society as it is typified in our own 
kitehen, our responsibility to make it happy, 
to make it wise, to make it good, because of 
and through our own privileges, why, right 
here, in the kitchen, among our kettles and 
saucepans, we do make for that 


Far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves! 
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A STUDY OF GIRLHOOD 


BY ANNIE WEBSTER NOEL 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. Cory 


4 UTH stood by the window of 
her room, looking into the gar- 
den. It was flooded with sun- 
shine, and her heart beat 
quickly. She was fifteen years 
. old to-day. 

She looked back over all the years of her 
life. They had slipped away almost without 
her noticing it. How had she lived all those 
years? What had she done, and thought, and 
felt?’ She hardly knew; she felt she did not 
eare. Her thoughts of them were tinged with 
scorn. For everything was changed. 

She went down into the garden. There was 
a change there too. Ten spires of grass had 
come up in the April night; there were three 
new clover leaves; and then, pushing aside 
the dead leaves, she found the buds of violets. 

Everything was changed; the whole world 
was changed. A feeling of solemnity, almost 
of awe, crept over her. She felt the full 
earnestness of life. What should she do, now 
that she was fifteen ? 





Ruth paced up and down the large front 
hall. She was thinking profoundly, bitterly. 
Only a little while ago she had been so happy. 
And now? 

She would walk and walk until she fell 
exhausted to the floor, for no one would care. 
No one, no one in the world, understood her. 

She had gone to her mother. She had con- 
fided in her and had told her everything. She 
had told her that she was going to become a 
nurse and then go to India as a missionary, 
where she was most needed. 


Her mother had not said anything. She 
had not spoken an encouraging word. She 
had smiled. She had just smiled! Ruth’s 
heart filled with bitter tears which forced 
themselves to her eyes as she remembered it. 
Her mother had apparently forgotten that she 
was fifteen years old, that she was changed. 

Would her mother never understand her? 
Would no one understand her? Was she 
all alone in the world now? 

She stopped a minute to gaze sadly out of 
the window. There was Philip going by, on 
his way to the river. Should she go with him? 
She hesitated at the door. She looked back 
into the empty hall. The house was still in 
all its rooms. No one seemed to know she 
stood there. 

“No one cares,” she thought, and a deep 
sadness came over her. “And yet maybe I 
shall never return. Maybe I shall get drowned 
in the river.” 

“ Comin’? called Philip from the gate. 

Could it be possible that Philip would un- 
derstand? He alone in all the world? 

“Do you like to think?” she asked him 
as they walked along. 

“Yes,” Philip answered, promptly. He 
liked questions that could be answered by 
yes or no. 

“Tlow does it make you feel?” Ruth asked, 
dreamily. 

Philip looked at Ruth. Did she think they 
were in school ? 

“Hungry,” he answered, half-indignantly. 

Ruth looked steadily at him. Her gaze 
was full of a scorn, which softened gradually 
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into compassion for him. She remembered 
that she was older than he was now. 

If you are misunderstood and obstacles are 
placed in your path, if you must just stay at 
home forever until you are an old maid, then 
you must try to help those before whom a 
happier future lies. She resolved to help 
Philip. 

They sat down under a tall tree by the 
river and Philip cast his line. They had been 
silent some time when Philip turned and held 
up his hand. Will Ruth ever forget what 
she saw? It was a deep scar, running from 
thumb to wrist. When Ruth saw that scar 
she knew what the great change was. She 
knew that she loved him. 

“Who fixed it for you?” she asked, quickly. 

“Tucy Stone. She made a daisy bandage. 
She’s going to be a nurse, and go’to Africa.” 

She knew now that no one would under- 
stand. Not even Philip. She was alone in 
the world. She rose to go. She did not care 
to stay if that was the way he felt about it. 
If he would rather have Lucy Stone. 

“Why, we’ve just come!” said Philip, in 
surprise. “It ain’t supper-time yet.” 

She remembered again that she was older 
than he was. So they could never marry, any- 
way. There was sure to be incompatibility 
of temperament. He probably didn’t even 
know yet what that meant. She sat and gazed 
at the river flowing golden into the future. 
They could not marry. But he might become 
blind for life. Then she would appear. She 
would lead him everywhere. Her face so gen- 
tle, her hand so tender! Or he would injure 
some one. All the world would turn against 
him. People would turn to look at them as 
they passed—he with proud, bitter eyes; she 
very pale, but with a sweet light on her face. 

“T suppose you’re thinking now,” Philip 
broke in, abruptly. “ How do you feel?’ He 
felt dimly that perhaps she did not know the 
answer herself. 

Ruth smiled gently, but was silent. She 
knew he would not understand — not yet. 
Some day he would know. 

After a while the fish began to bite. Ruth 
forgot all, for a little, and they had a lovely 
time. At sunset they started home. 

Ruth’s mother was at the door as they came 
home. “TI hear you are going to move away 
from town,” she said to Philip. 

Ruth felt she almost fainted, but she heard 
Philip reply, “ Yes’m.” 

No one seemed to notice how pale she must 
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have grown. 
that now. 

In the April evening she slipped alone into 
her garden. The stars shone brightly and she 
looked up at them, thinking. “I will stay up 
all night and think of him,” she said, softly, 
to herself. She wondered how late it was; 
she wondered if he were sleeping peacefully. 
She turned and saw him coming. 

How strange that he should come just then! 
Was he drawn irresistibly to her? 

“Hello!” said Philip, sitting down on the 
piazza. 

“Hello!” said Ruth. She thought she heard 
her voice tremble. Perhaps it was the last 
time they would ever see each other. 

“T thought I'd tell you, before I went away, 
that I’m going to be a soldier and go to 
India.” 

“ How lovely!” cried Ruth. “And I’m go- 
ing to be a nurse and go as missionary.” 

They would see each other again in India, 
for he would be fatally wounded. Ruth’s 
heart grew light. She wished he would go 
away so she could think of him. She ought 
not to stay up all night now, though. She 
must save her strength. She wondered if she 
should tell her mother now. No. She felt 
that she would not understand. That was 
the sad part about it. 

Did Philip love her, she wondered, just 
before she fell asleep. If he did, wouldn’t 
he have said so before going away? She re- 
membered that he had passed the house very 
often of late. To be sure, he was going fish- 
ing in the river beyond. But he often did 
not even look at the house as he passed. 
What did that mean? That he loved her? 
Or that he didn’t care? Or that he didn’t 
dare show it, now that she was older than 
he was? He was going soon. Years would 
pass before they met again. 

As she passed between the white hospital 
beds in her gray nurse’s gown (with just one 
pale pink rosebud in her hair?) she would 
see him brought in. How thin and wan he 
was! But. she nursed him, and there was 
magic in her touch. He listened for her step, 
he watched for her, his face lit up when he 
saw her. Perhaps he would have several al- 
most fatal wounds—perhaps he would get con- 
sumption—perhaps he would die—perhaps— 

She was asleep. There were tears for 
Philip, undried, on her cheeks. Above her lips, 
just curved, a smile hovered like a butterfly. 

The whole world had changed. 


But she had learned to expect 
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HEN you are seventeen you are grown 
up. Your character is formed. Your 
ideals are determined. 

Ruth was seventeen. She resolved to give 
her life to charitable work. She took a class 
of very wicked boys in a mission school. She 
invited them all to her house. (But her 
mother did not understand, and would not let 
her use the parlor or the best dishes.) She 
gave them ice-cream. She gave them Christ- 
mas presents to gain an influence over them. 
Life is full of bitter disappointments. Did 
they change? Ruth sometimes thought they 
did not change at all. 

Ruth was almost ready to give up when 
several new workers came into the school. 

Sometimes when she was completely ab- 
sorbed in her elass she noticed how interested 
he was in it. That gave her new hope in 
her work. She felt it was her life-work. Was 
he very much older than she? She could not 
tell. She had been wearing her blue dress 
lately and she was sure it had an influence on 
her class. Probably he was a few years older, 
but that would only make him a better teacher 
in the school, and a girl always feels older 
than aman. There was such a sad look in his 
eyes. Perhaps he was alone in the world. Or 
perhaps he was surrounded by loved ones who 
did not understand him. That is, after all, 





the very saddest thing that can happen to one. 
And yet how often that happens in life! 

She took up her work with renewed energy 
and hope. She felt a new tenderness toward 
her class. And she seemed to be acquiring an 
influence over them. Her class was better 
than his, She felt deeply sorry, for she knew 
how it must hurt him, to feel his lack of in- 
fluence. That face was God-like in its sad- 
ness, with its large dark eyes. Oh, the loneli- 
ness of life! That a man’s soul should be 
filled with aspirations and thoughts which met 
with no sympathy. To go his lonely way at 
night and look up at the cold, distant stars 
for the understanding of thoughts as high as 
they. Life is desolate without human voices, 
human faces, human sympathy. Surely he 
would ask to be introduced soon. 

When one is seventeen things happen which 
one cannot tell to any one in the world, yet 
they crowd one’s heart to breaking. Ruth 
began a journal. She determined to pene- 
trate deep into life, to experience all things 
possible to the human soul. 

“ Away with gloomy thoughts,” she wrote. 
“Here let me write my motto, and whatever 
befalls me, whatever waves of sorrow sweep 
over me, let me think steadfastly of this, 
‘We judge of a man’s wisdom by his hope.’” 

The next Sunday after school she reached 
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her room with flying steps. She locked the 
door, and taking down her journal, she wrote 
a name. She kissed it, trembling. It was his 
name. He had been introduced. 

One is so sure to be disturbed at home that 
she slipped away to the woods in the after- 


noon. Perhaps— but, no. Why should he 


come? Oh, he was there, coming toward her! 
How did he happen to be there? Had he come 
to see her? Oh no, for all she had ever said 
was that the woods were beautiful. 

So they went walking together. 

Yet the next Sunday he was not at the mis- 
sion school. 























RUTH 


“He is sick,” she said. “ Perhaps he has 
no one to take care of him.” She remem- 
bered the sad look in his eyes. 

The next Sunday she paused a minute be- 
fore the mission door, her heart beating. She 
walked in and straight to her class. She did 
not look aside, but she saw he was not there. 

Didn’t he eare at all, then? 

Perhaps he would come next Sunday. 

Was her blue dress proper for mission work, 
after all? Should she give up everything, all 
happiness, every hope ? 

He did not come again to the school. 
never saw him again. 


She 
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On the sill of her garden window she set a 
vase and kept it filled with flowers. It was 
like a grave. 

“His memory shall soften my life with a 
tender glow,” she said. “That part of life is 
past for me.” 

The summer passed and the fields were 
filled with goldenrod and asters. Ruth, look- 
ing at them, wondered that they could re- 
joice so, From amongst them she gathered a 
bunch of everlastings and placed them in 
the vase. 

“His memory shall last forever in my 
heart,” she said. 








‘ 


: OULD nothing ever happen?’ Ruth 
wondered to herself as she sat in the 
garden and sewed. (She was older now.) 

She rose with sudden shame and went into 
the house. People could see her in the garden, 
and they might think she was waiting for 
some one. They might think she was senti- 
mental. She was not sentimental—she knew 
that. But it seemed almost impossible to be- 
lieve that nothing would ever happen. 

She stood a moment before the closed door 
of her room. Supposing, when she opened it, 
she should find a bunch of roses on the table. 
There they would be! Roses, sweet, sweet 
roses, sent to her alone. Her heart beat with 
rapture as she leaned against the closed door. 
The sweetness of roses filled the world. 

She opened the door. There were no roses. 


How had she ever come to think of them? 
she asked herself, sternly, after a minute. 
Was she growing sentimental? She sat down 
by her empty table and began to think. She 
was twenty-one. Nothing had happened yet. 
Perhaps nothing ever would happen. She 
would soon be too old. She must stop think- 
ing of such things. She must deepen her 
mind, broaden her horizon, enlarge her experi- 
ence, and so find complete happiness. 

And when she had forgotten such things en- 
tirely and was leading a rich life full of varied 
interests and usefulness, then perhaps every- 
thing would be changed—in a moment—and 
she would feel as she would have felt if she 
had found the roses on her table. 

As if to meet her thoughts, a famous lec- 
turer was announced at the “ Woman’s Club ” 
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of which she was a member, and his lecture 
was on “Life.” Ruth listened earnestly. 
She walked home full of joyful resolve. Now 
she knew what Life was. She would dream no 
more. She would let come what would. She 
emiled as she thought of her childish dreams. 
At last she had awakened to Life’s manifold 
riches. 

Poetry was one of the first interests the 
lecturer had spoken of. Ruth took down her 
books and began to read eagerly until the book 
slipped from her hand, and leaning from her 
window, she looked into the garden. Sup- 
posing some one should come now and bring 
her a bunch of roses? 

She drew back from the window in dismay. 
She had intended to think of poetry and how 
beautiful it was. 

“T must watch myself,” she said, sternly, 
“or I shall be getting sentimental. I am too 
old for that. And if nothing did happen, how 
ashamed I would feel that I cared so much. 
That I thought of nothing, nothing else!” She 
felt discouraged, humiliated. Then she re- 
membered what the lecturer had said: “ What 
appeals to one may not to the other. Where 
one loves art, another finds his greatest de- 
light in nature.” 

Ruth went out into the woods. She had 
been there many times before. She had gone 
fishing and wading there; she had gone walk- 
ing there. But she was a woman now, seeking 
new interest in life. She wandered about all 
afternoon. A great, unexpected joy, a joy al- 
most that of expectation, took possession of 


her. As she turned to go she looked back 
at the woods. She would take one last 
impression with her, one great thought 


that should help her until she could come 
again. 

She looked, and the leaves on the trees were 
golden in the sunshine. She looked, and the 
brook brimmed to its banks, where flowers bent. 
A bird sang suddenly. 

“Oh,” she cried, “something must hap- 
pen !” 


Love is not for every woman. Ruth could 
see that as she looked around in the world. 
Love is perhaps the sweetest thing in the 
world, but it was not for her. She looked back 
with a smile. She had been sentimental, she 
saw that now. Now she felt poised and secure 
and calm. 

So calm, so very calm, that she might al- 
most have said happy. She looked up at the 
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tall tree in the garden, swaying gently in the 
breeze, and her heart seemed cradled in its 
top. 

A woman’s friendship, that, too, is sweet. 
Her faithful, sympathetic, enduring friend- 
ship founded on understanding. Ruth felt 
sure he needed such a friendship. She thought 
of those days long ago when they sat in the 
swing under the apple-tree, when they had 
walked home together from school, when they 
had gone to look for pussy-willows together, 
when they had been so happy. She remem- 
bered how she had even planned to marry 
him! She remembered it all. But Richard 
had gone away to school and to college and 
had forgotten. He had learned so much, he 
had studied and studied until all such things 
were crowded out of his mind. She took down 
book after book from her shelf, troubled. 
Could she be his friend? They were all in 
English. His were in Greek and Latin and 
French and German. If there was to be real 
community of interest, must not she know 
all those things? Was it too late to learn? 
He might begin to talk about them any time. 
And could their friendship endure? He talk- 
ed about the flowers now, and the sky, and 
what had happened to him and how he 
felt. 

From the window she saw him coming. 
(He sometimes came at about that time of 
day.) But perhaps he was not coming to her 
house. She opened the door of her room and 
listened. Perhaps he would ask for her father 
or her mother, she said to herself, as she hur- 
riedly searched for a black ribbon. Blue was 
his favorite color, but true friendship must be 
a gradual, natural growth. 

She heard him ask for her. She wondered 
what he could want. Perhaps he wanted to 
know how her mother was feeling. 

Richard was standing in the hall as she 
came down. 

“Tt’s such a sunny day. Will you go get 
pussy-willows with me?” he said. 

“Why. yes!” Ruth said, lightly. 
know where any grow?” 

“Don’t you know, Ruth?” 

“T don’t know for sure just where there are 
any out just now,” answered Ruth. “ Suppose 
we take my brother along; he’ll know.” 

Ruth came home with her arms full of 
pussy-willows. But Richard had spoken hard- 
ly a word and he left her at the gate. (He 
sometimes came all the way to the door.) 

Was he angry with her? Had he wanted 
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THEY SAT UNDER A TALL TREE BY THE RIVER. 


to tell her something, and asked her to go going to confide in her. Would he doubt her 
that he might have an opportunity? And she, friendship and never come again? Would he 
what had she done? Perhaps he loved some think she meant it? 

one and needed her help. Perhaps he was The next day, as she was going down street, 
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she heard footsteps behind her. Just as she 
passed the schoolhouse Richard caught up to 
her. Silently he put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out three beautiful marbles and 
handed them to her. 

“T can give them to my Sunday-school chil- 
dren,” said Ruth, taking them with a laugh. 
“Do you remember how you used to give mar- 
bles to Lucy Stone?” 

Richard looked at her a moment, and his 
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eyes clouded. A little farther on he took his 
leave. 

Ruth looked after him with a pang. He 
seemed to be constantly misunderstanding 
her. Tears came to her eyes, for he did not 
even turn as she looked after him. Did he 
think she really meant it? 

Perhaps he had all the friends he wanted. 
She would not force her friendship on him, 
she thought, proudly. 
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ALL AT ONCE THE CALM OF THE 


WORLD BROKE INTO RAPTURE. 











RUTH 


Richard happened to pass 
the house the next day, and 
stopped, for Ruth happened 
to be in the garden. 

“TLet’s go and sit under the 
apple-tree,” he said. “It is so 
cool and shady there.” 

Ruth felt hurt. She had 
supposed he would remember | 
about the apple-tree, even if | 
he had forgotten everything 


else. And now he wanted to 
sit there. Yes, he wanted to } 
sit there. But why? Be- 


cause it was “cool and shady \— 
there!” 

“Tt is damp,” she answered. 
“We had better take a walk 
instead.” 

He hardly spoke to her, and 
she wondered sadly to 
herself as they walked 
along. Why was it he yy; 
did not seem to want (fp 
even her friendship? It = | 
must be because he loved some { 
Yet there was a 
cloud over his face. He was 
unhappy. She must be kind 
to him. No matter if she did 
show how she felt. Only her 
pride would suffer. For there 
is nothing wrong about lov- 
ing a man even if he does not 
love you. Not such a man as 
Richard. A man so good, so kind, so noble. 
She felt calm and secure again. She turned 
quickly to him, her heart overflowing with 
earnest love. Perhaps she could help him. 

She turned and found him looking at 
her. Her eyes could not meet his, for all 
at once the calm of the world broke into 
rapture. 
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WITH GLOOMY THOUGHTS,” SHE WROTE. 


Ruth told him all that had ever happened 
to her. She told him all the things which 
one never tells to any one. And as he gazed 


at her she saw that he understood, that he 
understood it all. 

Yet there was a touch of wonder in her 
heart, for his eyes shone as if they were 
looking right into heaven. 
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OUR 


LETTER 


Paris, September 25, 1904. 
E was about thirteen years old, and he 
H was from Baltimore. His mother was 
—only the family Bible knows how 
old; she also was from Baltimore, such part 
of her as did not come from the rue de la 
Paix district, Paris. Her marvellous gowns 
were plainly from one of the great couturiers 
of that enchanting quarter; her wonderful 
golden hair, waved and dressed with exquisite 
art, came as unmistakably from a certain 
shop there, and her complexion—the roses on 
her cheeks, the rosebuds on her lips, the lily 
on her brow—bore the stamp of still another 
well-known shop; it was even rumored at 
Etretat, where I encountered her, that her 
eyelashes were bought at a great price from 
a famous beauty-shop on the Place Vendome, 
that they were created by no vulgar trick 
of burnt cork or pencil, but were genuine 
eyelashes which had by some magic been 
grafted on the lids. The woman I had seen 
many times, and I had expended considerable 
breath on her account, disputing the charge 
made that she was an American. One could 
discern that while she was, so far as money 
could accomplish it, a French production, 
she, nevertheless, was not French, and yet I 
insisted that if the wealth and the soul con- 
stituting the origin of her identity were 
American, then she must have come from 
Patagonia or the Argentine Confederation. 
The United States is not all of America— 
a geographical fact which French people 
habitually accept, to the destruction of our 
national ‘self - importance, until it concerns 
the impossible woman from America, when 
America means never anything but the Uni- 
ted States. The nationality of the boy one 
discerned at a glance, in spite of his socks, 
his pointed-toed shoes, and his facility in 
speaking French, but when I discovered that 
he was the son of this woman and that the 
woman was, in truth, my countrywoman, it 
was a shock to my patriotism which only the 
boy saved from being very serious indeed. 
Etretat is a French watering-place which 
was settled by William the Conqueror or 
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another ancient gentleman involved in the 
early affairs of Normandy (I am not over- 
strong on history), and more recently has 
been discovered by Americans, though not 
yet in sufficient numbers to harm the char- 
acter of the place. We can take a savage or 
a great virgin country and do wonders with 
it, but American influence exercised upon 
Old World persons and places appears to have 
the sole effect of raising prices. How lim- 
ited the United States’s sphere of influence 
remains in Etretat is shown in that one can 
still live here comfortably and quite inex- 
pensively, and that while one sees a great 
deal of the splendor of wealth, there is no 
“splurging,” no loud clinking of the coin to 
impress one with the amount of money that 
is being spent. Among the French, Etretat, 
aside from its exceeding beauty of nature, is 
famed as being the summer resort of espe- 
cially chic women and of artists and jour- 
nalists. It is the nearest to Paris of any of 
the fashionable seaside places, and the life 
here vibrates with the same currents that in 
the Paris season animate and color the world 
which parades along the Avenue des Acacias 
of the Bois de Boulogne. A boulevardier will 
tell you that the Avenue des Acacias is the 
main route to Potinville, which is also very 
near to Etretat, and by Potinville he means 
the unreal city where, “they say ”—on dit— 
resides the dwelling-place of Rumor. Mar- 
cel Prevost has found at Etretat material for 
one of his most deliciously caustic romances, 
which well sets forth the ironies governing 
the world here—a world that, regarding every- 
thing from the literary point of view, de- 
lights in anything—above all, l’amour, les 
femmes—possessing artistic merit. The irony 
is in some respects brutal—more so than at 
Trouville, Dieppe, or other gay resorts, be- 
eause the world is smaller, and its doings, 
therefore. more intimate and at the same 
time better known. 

To leave nothing wanting to the force of 
irony exemplified, on Sundays and féte-days, 
all the world of Etretat goes to church—a 
grim, gray, massive stone structure dating 
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back three hundred years, where, inside, the 
walls are covered with green mould and the 
air is heavy with a gruesome smell that comes 
as if from the graves which crowd thick 
and close about the walls outside. It was 
against the background of the world of 
Etretat emerging from church on the great 
tete of the Annunciation that the Baltimore 
boy stood disclosed to me, the son of the im- 
possible woman I have described. The wom- 
an was talking with a young Spaniard of an 
especially efflorescent type, dressed in ex- 
travagant fashion, handsome, and insolent 
with the consciousness of being so. To one 
side was the boy waiting for his mother. 
(Think of a mother in a yellow wig and false 
eyelashes, not to speak of her complexion and 
the young Spaniard!) Strongly built, 
straight, sturdy of nature, there was in the 
boy as good American as one could wish to 
see, and there was something fairly heroic 
in the way he held his head, accepting with 
a spirit of magnificent tolerance a scheme of 
life that, including his impossible mother, 
nevertheless bored him inexpressibly. The 
crown of his glory fell upon him when his 
bonne (picture a thirteen-year-old American 
boy tagged in public by a French maid!) ap- 
proached him and told him to be ashamed of 
himself, standing there with his hands in his 
pockets like a great peasant. He did not 
groan nor sigh, but still manfully submitting 
to the cruel destiny his impossible mother 
imposed upon him, he withdrew his hands 
from his pockets, crossed them behind him, 
and continued waiting. Presently, permitted 
by a sign from his mother, he started off to- 
ward the beach, with the white - bonneted 
bonne at his heels. During the balance of 
the season this boy served for me to mark 
with great distinctness how that which is 
purely American diverges from that which 
is purely French. 

The artistic perfection of the most which 
one finds in France is so great that one is 
prone to succumb to its charm, and under 
this influence American principles are apt 
to look much as a two-story-and-wing frame- 
house built by a Kansas carpenter would look 
set up in, say, the Luxembourg Garden. I 
recall that in one of Balzac’s philosophical 
novels a mystic argument is presented con- 
cerning whether the line of God is a straight 
line or a curve. The American at home has 
no doubt that God’s line is a straight one, 
while here in France, behold! one never sees 
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anything but curves. Are the French, then, 
all wrong, or may it be the curve—certainly 
it is pretty enough—which is the line of God? 
This problem, constantly encountered in one 
or another practical form, gives me a great 
deal of trouble—above all did I find it con- 
fusing at Etretat, and often did I envy the 
Baltimore boy his poise. 

At the seashore, at home, human nature— 
my own with the rest truly American—de- 
lights in short skirts, shirt-waists, bare head, 
sports—earth’s maternal relation to us ad- 
mitted and adored even to the point of 
“roughing it” in untrod ways with savages 
for brothers. At Etretat one had the ca- 
sino, a fresh and ever more elaborate toilette 
each day, and love-affairs (these too changed, 
if not every day, then as often as possible). 
To be sure, there was sport—that is to say, 
tennis; which, however, as is the case with 
all sports among Frenchmen, served only as 
a means of promoting love-affairs and para- 
ding exquisite clothes. For the little children 
there was eternally the toilette (I have seen 
innumerable French boys on the beach in the 
morning wearing white gloves, which they 
never soiled), and there was a dancing-class 
at the casino every morning, and every 
Thursday afternoon a children’s ball, viewing 
which I never got over marvelling at how 
naturally French boys take to being “ little 
gentlemen,” and really find pleasure in the 
réle. Even bathing served mainly as the oc- 
casion for assembling on the beach to chat- 
ter and flirt—men, women, and children alike 
displaying dainty dress never destined to be 
wet; it was almost entirely foreigners— 
les Américains, les Anglais—who bathed. The 
French who did so were commonly mere hus- 
bands, and occasionally a very old, fat wife 
utterly abandoned to good works and the hope 
of the life to come. Here I would be com- 
fortably resigned to the spell of the seene— 
feasting my eyes on the color and the grace- 
ful motion of it, when down would come the 
Baltimore boy, and, presto! my conscious- 
ness of straight lines was restored. He would 
go stalking along manfully in the peignor, 
which I am sure he detested as heartily as 
he detested his mother’s yellow wig and the 
efflorescent young Spaniard always dangling 
at her side. (Such are the curves of French 
modesty, even a small boy at the seashore 
may not appear on the beach except he be 
enveloped in a huge robe covering his inno- 
cent, naked legs.) At the water’s edge, the 
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way the Baltimore boy would cast off his 
peignor and plunge head first into the break- 
ers, to reappear swimming with great vigor 
and skill, was so truly American that for the 
moment every sort of beauty and of grace 
seemed perfectly contained in the straight 
line. On one point he permanently estab- 
lished me—we Americans are at our best only 
along straight lines. The truth of this was 
in the Baltimore boy, especially as he ap- 
peared contrasted with an American boy ot 
older growth, much in evidence at Etretat, 
who had conceived the ambition of being mis- 
taken for a French nobleman. This boy is 
a story all in himself. 

Properly considered, the beach at any 
French watering-place is a purely incidental 
feature of the casino. That is the real raison 
d’étre of a summer resort—the casino. Here 
the terrace by day and the ball-room and the 
theatre by night afford fitting opportunity for 
the display of dress and of the devotion per- 
taining thereto. Here, also, equally indis- 
pensable adjuncts of la monde qui s’amuse,are 
baccarat and the petits chevaux. What dress 
and love-affairs are for the young woman at 
the seashore, gambling is for the old woman. 
Around the flying toy horses at Etretat old 
women would sit gambling by the hour; I 
have seen more than one come away to take 
a cup of chocolate or coffee on the terrace at 
midnight, and then go back to the horses to 
stay as late as the croupier would receive her 
money. The young women would enter, play 
a bit, and go, the men following, and chil- 
dren dashed in and out, according to their 
fitful pleasure, but it was the old women who 
filed in with the sounding of the gong an- 
nouncing the starting of the horses and re- 
mained till the last course was run. 

One of the most fascinating mysteries of 
the French people is thus put in words by a 
popular current writer, Pierre de Coulevain, 
“ Les Frangais ont un sale caractére, mais ils 
possédent une Gme merveilleuse et noble.” To 


possess at once an offensive character and a 
soul which is marvellous and noble, defines 
a paradox almost beyond the American power 
of understanding; yet experience among the 
French people constantly bears witness to the 
truth so declared. Apropos of it I found the 
life at Etretat, in particular, the petits 
chevauzx. Here we had gambling—a vice— 
by virtue of the French people’s spirit of do- 
ing things, so transformed that actually noth- 
ing objectionable was manifest. The old 
women, faithful to the petits chevaux, were 
elsewhere equally devoted grandmothers and 
dispensers of charity; really excellent fathers 
and mothers played simply for the pastime 
so provided, and one let a child look on or 
perhaps risk a few sous—-say, twenty sous 
once a week if he had been good—with no 
sense of any wrong enacted. To be sure, 
the appearance of the Baltimore boy always 
put me to considerable effort to defend this 
position, though I think that if it were men- 
tioned to him he would agree with me—in- 
deed, I believe that it was his own uncon- 
scious perception of the same relation of 
things which enabled him to maintain his 
poise, bored as he was, at Etretat. 

At an angle of the road leading to the 
grim old church of Etretat is a large, gray, 
moss-spotted stone cross erected on the top 
of several steps forming the base—steps that 
are worn as if by the weight of those who 
have knelt and prayed there in passing. In- 
scribed on the cross is St. Augustin’s rule of 
life, “ Aime Dieu et va ton chemin ”—“ Love 
God and go thy way,” or, as I have known 
the motto to be translated from the Latin by 
a really religious American, “ Love God and 
do as you please.” After all, are not the curve 
and the straight line one and the same thing 
at bottom—mere extension of a point in 
space? And what is more important than to 
know our destiny and to arrive, let the acci- 
dents of life—race, temperament, what not— 
be as they may? 
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BY ABBY G. BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR ‘‘ HARPER’S BAZAR” 


HEN Mrs. Abigail Adams, the wife 
W of the second President of the 

United States and the first mistress 
of “ The President’s House,” took up her resi- 
dence in the historic mansion, the kitchen 
stood in the centre of the basement directly 
under the main entrance hall. It was a typi- 
cal Colonial kitchen, big and airy, with sanded 
floor and a ceiling of heavy overhanging 
beams. Its west wall was half filled with a 
great, yawning fireplace, studded with iron 
hooks and cranes and liberally supplied with 


the quaint, covered Dutch ovens which were 
so indispensable to fireplace cooking. An im- 
mense brick oven, large enough to roast a half- 
dozen turkeys and a young shoat at the same 
time, was at the right of the fireplace, while 
at its left was a smaller one for baking pies 
and kindred “ pasties.” 

This kitchen was used until Mrs. Lincoln 
became mistress of the house. Before that 
time the stately porte-cochére which now 
graces the front of the building had been 
erected, and its broad floor completely covered 
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the kitchen windows. This made the room so 
dark that it was doubtless that fact which 
indueed Mrs. Lincoln to have it abandoned. 
She selected the two smaller rooms at the 
northwest end of the basement, which have 
ever since been used as the Executive kitchens. 
Abigail Adams’s kitchen became a lumber- 
room, but remained intact with its old fire- 
place and brick ovens until Mr. McKim’s 
renovation of the White House three years 
ago. Then they were swept away in the gen- 
eral changes that took place, and the heating 
apparatus of the mansion was put in where 
the time-honored kitchen had stood. 

Under the peculiar conditions which prevail 
in connection with the White House, whereby 
many of its domestie affairs are governed by 
political appointment, and its expenses super- 
vised by the Bureau of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, the management of the lower part 
of the house has always been largely in the 
hands of a steward. It was doubtless due to 
this fact that Mrs. Harrison found the 
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kitchens in a most undesirable condition when 
she became the mistress there. The wooden 
floors and walls were sunken and rotted. She 
had all of the woodwork removed and the 
cement floor and tiled walls put in which 
now make the kitchens so attractive. Even 
this, however, did not do away with certain 
unsanitary conditions, but during Colonel 
Theodore Bingham’s incumbency as Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings and Grounds he 
had the entire sewerage system of the base- 
ment taken out and replaced with a thorough- 
ly modern one. For these reasons the kitchens 
underwent but little change when the house 
was remodelled three years ago. 

The larger of the two kitchens is forty 
feet long by twenty-five wide, with two im- 
mense windows of ground glass almost filling 
the north side of it. This room is directly 
underneath the family dining-room. On the 
north side of it is the mammoth hooded range 
on which the cooking is done for the state 
dinners. Just beyond it is the hot-water 
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tank, holding almost a hogshead of water, and 
the sink at which all the dishes are washed 
after the state dinners—a quantity of dishes 
any housewife will appreciate when she thinks 
of the ninety guests who are entertained at 
one of these functions. 

On the opposite side of the kitchen are cup- 
boards reaching from the ceiling to the floor, 
the dish-compartments with glass doors and 
the lower parts consisting of drawers and en- 
closed shelves. Two long tables stand in this 
room; one at which the servants have their 
meals—and which is set for that purpose in 
our illustration—-while the other is a plain 
deal table that might be found in the kitchen 
of any well-to-do laboring-man. That the 
President’s family is fond of a good hash is 
attested by the size of the meat-chopping ma- 
chine shown in another illustration. An in- 
teresting feature of this room is a large cir- 
cular swing which is suspended from the ceil- 
ing over the tables. From it hang cooking 
utensils, brass kettles, pots, and pans, as bright 
as scouring can make them. 


TABLE SET FOR THE SERVANTS. 


Leading out from this room on the west is 
the family kitchen. It is much smaller than 
the other. It is furnished similarly, but its 
range, cupboard, and tables are of smaller pat- 
tern than those in the larger kitchen. In the 
wall between these two rooms are two electric 
many-shelved dumb-waiters which run from 
the kitchen to the butler’s pantry on the floor 
above, and from there to the china-closet in 
the gallery of the butler’s pantry. This gal- 
lery was one of Mr. McKim’s happy devices 
for increasing space in the old mansion. Its 
lack of room was one of the most serious de- 
fects of the White House, and was felt as 
keenly in the culinary department as in any 
other portion of the house. To meet’ this 
deficiency Mr. McKim built a gallery encir- 
cling the upper part of the butler’s pantry. 
All around this gallery are glass - covered 
shelves, and at both ends of it are deep shelved 
closets. The entire gallery, closets and 
shelves, is made of iron and is fire-proof. 
Here the choicest and most historic of the 
Presidential china and cut glass is kept. The 
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IN THE SMALLER KITCHEN. 


gallery is reached by a 
flight of very narrow spiral 
stairs from the floor of the 
butler’s pantry. 

Just across the hall from 
the kitchens is the White 
House refrigerator. It is 
really a good-sized room 
built into one end of the 
wide hall which runs the 
length of the basement 
east and west. It was con- 
structed on the plan of 
the cold-storage, or re- 
frigerator, cars. Its tem- 
perature can be reduced to 
any desired degree. It is 
made with shelves and 
compartments which easily 
hold all the perishable 
foods required for the 
household. It opens into 
the steward’s room and is 
under his immediate super- 
vision, as are all other pro- 
visions, linen, china, glass, 
and plate of the house. 


The steward is an im- 
portant official of the 
President’s household, He 
receives his appointment 
directly from the Chief 
Executive and must give 
a bond of $1800 for the 
faithful performance of 
his duty. He must be re- 
sponsible for all the in- 
valuable ware belonging to 
the Executive Mansion. If 
a dish of the Presidential 
china or glass is broken 
the pieces of it must be 
brought to him, and the 
breakage reported by him 
to the Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds. If 
a piece of silver is missing 
it must be reported in the 
same manner. When any 
of the linen wears out (all 
of which is marked with 
the large embroidered let- 








ANOTHER VIEW IN THE SECONDARY KITCHEN. 
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THE RANGE 


ters U. S.), each article must be brought to 
the steward, who passes upon it before it is 
disearded. He has the management of the 
servants in the lower part of the house, and 
is purveyor for the President’s table. 

The steward’s position is a responsible one 
in many other ways, and requires much dis- 
cretion. President Roosevelt is fortunate in 
his steward, who is a small light-colored mu- 
latto. He is very quiet and unassuming in 
manner, but thoroughly trustworthy. Every 
morning he goes to the markets, and the way 
in which he conducts these expeditions would 
do credit to a diplomatist. It is one of the 
unwritten laws of the White House that no 
capital must be made by any one from the 
fact of the patronage of the President of the 
United States. Every one who has been in 
London is familiar with the notices that ap- 


WHICH IS USED FOR COOKING STATE DINNERS. 


pear in many of the shops over there, an- 
nouncing that the King or some member of 
his family patronizes the place. Nothing of 
the kind can be found in Washington. The 
steward of the White House goes each morn- 
ing to certain markets or stores, and does 
the required purchasing, but in so quiet a 
manner that the man buying next to him 
would never guess his errand unless he 
chanced to know him. The majority of the 
purchases are even sent to the White House 
in an unlettered wagon. This wagon comes 
in at the south entrance and drives through 
the west colonnade to the kitchen door, where 
it stands in the illustration. Any passer-by 
looking over the railing could see it, but he 
would never be able to guess from anything 
about its appearance what grocery house or 
market the food which it contains came from. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
™) ND once again the woman con- 
quered. Whatever Eve’s in- 
tentions were, whatever she 


wished to evade or ward off, 
she was successful in gaining 
her end. For more than two 
hours she kept Loder at her side. There may 
have been moments in those two hours when 
the tension was high, when the efforts she 
made to interest and hold him 





were some- 
what strained. But if this was so it es- 
eaped the notice of the one person con- 


cerned; for it was long after tea had been 
served, long after Eve had offered to do 
penance for her monopoly of him by driving 
him to Chileote’s club, that Loder realized 
with any degree of distinctness that it was 
she and not he who had taken the lead in 
the interview. That it was she and not he 
who had bridged the difficult silences and 
given a fresh direction to dangerous channels 
of talk. It was long before he recognized 
this; but it was still longer before he realized 
the far more potent fact that, without any 
coldness, any lessening of the subtle consid- 
eration she ‘always showed him, she had given 
him no further opportunity of making love. 
Talking continuously, elated with the sense 
of conflict still to come, Loder drove with her 
to the club. Considering that drive in the 
light of after events, his own frame of mind 
invariably filled him with incredulity. In 
the eyes of any sane man his position was 
not worth an hour’s purchase; yet in the blind 
self-confidence of the moment he would not 
have changed places with Fraide himself. 
The great song of Self was sounding in 
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his ears as he drove through the crowded 
streets, conscious of the cool, crisp air, of 
Eve’s close presence, of the -numberless in- 
finitesimal things that went to make up the 
value of life. It was this acknowledgment of 
personality that upheld him; the personality, 
the power that had carried him unswervingly 
through eleven colorless years, that had im- 
pelled him towards this new career when the 
new career had first been opened to him, that 
had hewn a way for him in this fresh ex- 
istence against colossal odds—the indomita- 
ble force that had trampled out Chilcote’s 
footmarks in public life, in private life—in 
love. It was a triumphant pean that clam- 
ored in his ears, something persistent and pro- 
phetie with an undernote of menace. The cry 
of the human soul that has dared to stand 
alone. 

His glance was keen and bright as he stood 
for a moment at the carriage door and took 
Eve’s hand before entering the club. 

“You’re dining out to-night?’ he said. His 
fingers, always tenacious and masterful, con- 
tinued to hold hers. The compunction that 
had driven him temporarily towards sacrifice 
had passed. His pride, his confidence, and 
with them his desire, had flowed back in full 
measure. 

Eve, watching him attentively, paled a 
little. “Yes,” she said, “ I’m dining with the 
Bramfells.” 

“What time will you get home?’ He 
searcely realized why he put the question. 
The song of Self still sounded triumphantly, 
and he responded without reflection. 

His eyes held hers, his fingers pressed her 
hand; the intense mastery of his will passed 
through her in a sudden sense of fear. Her 
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lips parted in deprecation, but he, closely at- 
tentive of her expression, spoke again quickly. 

“When can I see you?” he asked, very 
quietly. 

Again Eve was about to speak. She leant 
forward, as if some thought long suppressed 
trembled on her lips; then her courage failed 
her. She leant back, letting her lashes droop 
over her eyes. “TI shall be home at eleven,” 
she said, below her breath. 


Loder dined with Lakeley at Chilcote’s 
club; and so absorbing were the political in- 
terests of the hour—the resignation of Sir 
Robert Sefborough, the King’s summoning of 
Fraide, the probable features of the new 
Ministry —that it was after nine o’clock 
when he freed himself and drove to the 
Avenue Theatre. The manner of his leaving 
the elub was- hurried. Once at liberty 
to carry out his enterprise, he was filled 
with a desire for speed. He made no state- 
ment of the fact to himself, he gave no out- 
ward evidence of it, but there was a con- 
trolled haste in all his actions. Fate and he 
were playing for high stakes, and he was pos- 
sessed with the true gambler’s ambition to 
play rapidly and with a calm front. When 
the last card was thrown down he might rise 
from the game beggared, but while the final 
round was still to be played he refused to 
look ahead. 

The sound of music came to him as he en- 
tered the theatre—the light, measured music 
suggestive of tiny streams, toy lambs, and 
painted shepherdesses. It sounded singularly 
inappropriate to his mood—as inappropriate 
as the theatre itself with its gay gilding, its 
pale tones of pink and blue. It was the set- 
ting of a different world—a world of laughter, 
light thoughts, and shallow impulses, in 
which he had no part. He halted for an in- 
stant outside the box to which the attendant 
had shown him; then, as the door was thrown 
open, he straightened himself resolutely and 
walked forward. 

It was the interval between the first and 
second acts. The box was in shadow, and 
Loder’s first impression was of voices and 
rustling skirts broken in upon by the murmur 
of frequent, amused laughter; then as his 
eyes grew accustomed to the light he dis- 
tinguished the oceupants—two women and a 
man. The man was speaking as he entered, 
and the story he was relating was evidently 
interesting from the faint exclamations of 


question and delight that punctuated it in the 
listeners’ higher, softer voices. As Loder 
stepped forward they all three turned and 

looked at him. : 

“ Ah, here comes the legislator!” exclaimed 
Leonard Kaine. For it was he who formed 
the male element in the party. 

“The Revolutionary, Lennie!” Lillian cor- 
rected, softly. “ Bramfell says he has changed 
the whole face of things—”’ She laughed 
softly and meaningly as she closed her fan. 
“So good of you to come, Jack!” she added. 
“Let me introduce you to Miss Esseltyn; I 
don’t think you two have met. This is Mr. 
Chilcote, Mary—the great, new Mr. Chil- 
cote.” Again she laughed. 

Loder bowed and moved to the front of the 
box, nodding to Kaine as he passed. 

“Tt’s only for an hour,” he explained to 
Lillian. “I have an appointment at eleven.” 
Then he turned to the third occupant of the 
box—a remarkably young and well-dressed 
girl with very wide-awake eyes and a re- 
troussé nose. 

“Only an hour! Oh, how unkind! How 
should I punish him, Lennie?” Lillian looked 
round at Kaine with a lingering glance. 

He bent towards her in quick response and 
answered in a whisper. 

She laughed and replied in an equally low 
tone. 

Loder, to whom both remarks had been 
inaudible, dropped into the vacant seat beside 
Mary Esseltyn. He had the unsettled feeling 
that things were not falling out exactly as he 
had caleulated. 

“What is the play like?’ he hazarded 
as he looked towards her. At all times 
social trivialities bored him; to-night they 
were intolerable. He had come to fight, but 
all at once it seemed that there was no 
opponent. Lillian’s attitude disturbed him; 
her careless graciousness, her evident ignor- 
ing of him for Kaine, might mean nothing— 
but might mean much. 

So he speculated as he put his question 
and spurred his attention towards the girl’s 
answer; but with the speculation came the 
resolve to hold his own—to meet his enemy 
upon whatever ground she chose to appro- 
priate. 

The girl looked at him with interest. She 
too had heard of his triumph. “It is a good 
play,” she responded. “I like it better than 
the book. You’ve read the book, of course?” 

“No.” Loder tried hard to fix his thoughts. 
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“It’s amusing—but far-fetched.” 

“Indeed?” He picked up the programme 
lying on the edge of the box. His ears were 
strained to catch the tone of Lillian’s voice as 
she laughed and whispered with Kaine. 

“Yes; men exchanging identities, 
know.” 

He looked up and caught the girl’s self- 
possessed glance. “Oh!” he said. “ Indeed?” 
Then again he looked away. It was intolera- 
ble, this feeling of being caged up! A sense 
of anger crept through his mind. It almost 
seemed that Lillian had brought him there to 
prove that she had finished with him—had 
cast him aside, having used him for the day’s 
excitement as she had used her poodles, her 
Persian cats, her crystal-gazing. All at once 
the impotency and uncertainty of his posi- 
tion goaded him. Turning swiftly in his seat, 
he glanced back to where she sat, slowly 
swaying her fan, her pale golden hair 
delicately silhouetted against the background 
of the box. 

“ What’s your idea of the play, Lillian?” he 
said, abruptly. To his own ears there was a 
note of challenge in his voice. 

She looked round languidly. “Oh, it’s 
quite amusing,” she said. “It makes a de- 
licious faree—absolutely French.” 

“ French ?” 

“Quite. Don’t you think so, Lennie?” 

“Oh, quite,” Kaine agreed. 

“They mean that it’s so very light—and 
yet so very subtle, Mr. Chilcote,” Mary Es- 
seltyn explained. 

“Indeed?” he said. 
tion was at fault. 
serious.” 

“Serious!” Lillian smiled again. 
where’s your sense of humor? 
the play debars seriousness.” 

Loder looked down at the programme still 
between his hands. “ What is the motive?” 
he asked. 

Lillian waved her fan once or twice, then 
closed it softly. “Love is the motive,” she 
said. 

Now the balancing, the adjusting of im- 
pression and inspiration, is, of all processes in 
life, the most delicately fine. The simple 
sound of the word “ love” coming at that pre- 
cise juncture changed the whole current of 
Loder’s thought. It fell like a seed; and like 
a seed in ultra-productive soil, it bore fruit 
with amazing rapidity. 

The word itself was small and the manner 
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in which it was spoken trivial, but Loder’s 
mind was attracted and held by it. The last 
time it had met his ears his environment had 
been vastly different, and-this echo of it in 
an uncongenial atmosphere stung him to re- 
sentment. The vision of Eve, the thought of 
Eve, became suddenly dominant. 

“ Love?” he répeated, coldly. 
the motive ?”’ 

“Yes.” This time it was Kaine who re- 
sponded in his methodical, contented voice. 
“The motive of the play is love, as Lillian 
says. And when was love ever serious in a 
three-act comedy—on or off the stage?” He 
leant forward in his seat, screwed in his eye- 
glass, and lazily scanned the stalls. 

The orchestra was playing a Hungarian 
dance—its erratic harmonies and wild alter- 
nations of expression falling abruptly across 
the pinks and blues, the gilding and lights of 
the pretty, conventional theatre. Something 
in the suggestion of unfitness appealed to 
Loder. It was the force of the real as opposed 
to the ideal. With a new expression on his 
face, he turned again to Kaine. 

“ And how does it work?” he said. 
treatment that you find so—French ?” 

His voice as well as his expression had 
changed. He still spoke quietly, but he spoke 
with interest. He was no longer conscious of 
his vague irritation and uneasiness; a fresh 
chord had been struck in his mind, and his 
curiosity had responded to it. For the first 
time it occurred to him that love, that dan- 
gerous, mysterious garden whose paths had so 
suddenly stretched out before him, was a pleas- 
ure-ground that possessed many doors—and 
an infinite number of keys. He was stirred 
by the desire to peer through another entrance 
than his own—to see the secret, alluring by- 
ways from another standpoint. He waited 
with interest for the answer to his ques- 
tion. 

For a second or two Kaine continued to 
survey the house; then his eye-glass dropped 
from his eye and he turned round. 

“To understand the thing,” he said, pleas- 
antly, “ you must have read the book. Have 
you read the book?” 

“No, Mr. Kaine,” Mary Esseltyn inter- 
rupted, “ Mr. Chileote hasn’t read the book.” 

Lillian laughed. “Outline the story for 
him, Lennie,” she said. “I love to see other 
people taking pains.” 

Kaine glanced at her admiringly. “ Well, 
to begin with,” he said, amiably, “two men, 
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an artist and a millionaire, exchange lives. 
See?” 

“You may presume that he does see, 
Lennie.” 

“Right! Well then, as I say, these beg- 
gars change identities. They’re as like as 
pins; and to all appearances one chap’s the 
other chap, and the other chap’s the first 
chap. See?” 

Loder laughed. The newly quickened in- 
terest was enhanced by treading on dangerous 
ground. 

“Well, they change for a lark, of course, 
but there’s one fact they both overlook. 
They’re men, you know, and they forget these 
little things!” He laughed delightedly. 
“They overlook the fact that one of ’em 
has got a wife!” 

There was a crash of music from the or- 
chestra. Loder sat straighter in his seat; he 
was conscious that the blood had rushed to 
his face. 

“Oh, indeed?” he said, quickly. “ One of 
them had a wife?” 

“ Exactly!” Again Kaine chuckled. “ And 
the point of the joke is that the wife is the 
least larky person under the sun. See?” 

A second hot wave passed over Loder’s 
face; a sense of mental disgust filled him. 
This, then, was the wonderful garden seen 
trom another standpoint! He looked from 
Lillian, graceful, sceptical, and shallow, to the 
young girl beside him, so frankly modern in 
her appreciation of life. This, then, was love 
as seen by the eyes of the world—the world 
that accepts, judges, and condemns in a slang 
phrase or two! Very slowly the blood receded 
from his face. 

“ And the end of the story?” he asked, in a 
strained voice. 

“The end? Oh, usual end, of course! Chap 
makes a mess of things and the bubble 
bursts!” 

“ And the wife?” 

“The end of the wife?” Lillian broke in 
with a little laugh. “ Why, the end of all 
stupid people who, instead of going through 
life with a lot of delightfully human stumbles, 
come just one big cropper. She naturally 
ends in the divorce court!” 

They all laughed boisterously. Then laugh- 
ter, story, and dénouement were all drowned 
in a tumultuous crash of music. The orches- 
tra ceased, there was a slight hum of applause, 
a bell rang, and the curtain rose on the second 
act of the comedy. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


FEW minutes before the curtain fell on 
the second act of “ Other Men’s Shoes ” 
Loder rose from his seat and made his 

apologies to Lillian. 

At any other moment he might have pon- 
dered over her manner of accepting them— 
the easy indifference with which she let him 
go. But vastly keener issues were claiming 
his attention, issues whose results were wide 
and black. 

He left the theatre, and refusing the over- 
tures of cabmen, set himself to walk to Chil- 
cote’s house. His face was hard and emo- 
tionless as he hurried forward, but the chaos 
in his mind found expression in the uneven- 
ness of his pace. To a strong man the con- 
fronting of difficulties is never alarming and 
is often fraught with inspiration; but this ap- 
plies essentially to the difficulties evolved 
through the weakness, the folly, or the force 
of another; when they arise from within the 
matter is of another character. It is in pres- 
ence of his own soul, and in that presence 
alone, that a man may truly measure himself. 

As Loder walked onward, treading the 
familiar length of traffic- filled street, he 
realized for the first time that he was stand- 
ing before that solemn tribunal—that the 
hour had come when he must answer to 
himself for himself. The longer and deeper 
an oblivion, the more painful the awakening. 
For months the song of Self had beaten about 
his ears, deadening all other sounds; now 
abruptly that song had ceased—not consider- 
ately, not lingeringly, but with a suddenness 
that made the succeeding silence very ter- 
rible. 

He walked forward, keeping his direction 
unseeingly. He was passing through the 
fire as surely as though actual flames rose 
about his feet; and whatever the result, what- 
ever the fibre of the man who emerged from 
the ordeal, the John Loder who had hewn his 
way through the past weeks would exist no 
more. The triumphant egotist—the strong 
man—who by his own strength had kept his 
eyes upon one point, refusing to see in other 
directions, had ceased to be. 

Keen though he was, his realization of this 
crisis in his life had come with characteristic 
slowness. When Lillian Astrupp had given 
her dictum, when the music of the orchestra 
had ceased and the curtain risen on the second 
act of the play, nothing but a sense of stupe- 
faction had filled his mind. In that moment 
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the great song was silenced, not by any por- 
tentous episode, by any incident that could 
have lent dignity to its end, but, with the 
full measure of life’s irony, by a trivial 
social commonplace. In the first sensation of 
blank loss his faculties had been numbed; in 
the quarter of an hour that followed the rise 
of the curtain he had sat staring at the stage, 


seeing nothing, hearing nothing, filled with © 


the enormity of the void that suddenly sur- 
rounded him. Then, from habit, from con- 
stitutional tendency, he had begun slowly 
and perseveringly to draw first one thread 
and then another from the tangle of his 
thoughts—to forge with doubt and difficulty 
the chain that was to draw him towards the 
future. 

It was upon this same incomplete and yet 
tenacious chain that his mind worked as he 
traversed the familiar streets and at last 
gained the house he had so easily learned to 
call home. 

As he inserted the latch-key and felt it move 
smoothly in the lock a momentary revolt 
against his own judgment, his own censorship, 
swung him sharply towards reaction. But it 
is only the blind who can walk without a 
tremor on the edge of an abyss, and there 
was no longer a bandage across his eyes. The 
reaction flared up like a strip of lighted paper; 
then, like the paper, it dropped back to ashes. 
He pushed the door open and slowly crossed 
the hall. 

The mounting of a staircase is often the 
index to a man’s state of mind. As Loder 
ascended the stairs of Chilcote’s house his 
shoulders lacked their stiffness, his head was 
no longer erect, he moved as though his feet 
were weighted. He was no longer the man of 
achievement, whose smallest opinion compels 
consideration; in the privacy of solitude he 
was the mere human flotsam to which he had 
once compared himself —the flotsam that, 
dreaming it has gained a harbor, wakes to 
find itself the prey of the incoming tide. 

He paused at the head of the stairs to rally 
his resolutions; then, still walking heavily, he 
passed down the corridor to Eve’s room. It 
was suggestive of his character that, having 
made his decision, he did not dally over its 
performance. Without waiting to knock, he 
turned the handle and walked into the room. 

It looked precisely as it always looked, but 
to Loder the rich, subdued coloring of books 
and flowers, the bronzes, the lamps, the fire— 
the whole air of culture and repose that the 
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‘place conveyed—seemed to hold a deeper 


meaning than before; but it was on the in- 
stant that his eyes, crossing the inanimate 
objects, rested on their owner, that the true 
force of his position, the enormity of the 
task before him, made itself plain. And it 
must be accounted to his credit, in the sum- 
ming of his qualities, that then, in that mo- 
ment of trial, the thought of retreat, the 
thought of yielding, did not present itself. 

Eve was standing by the mantelpiece. She 
wore a very beautiful gown and a long string 
of diamonds was twisted about her neck; her 
soft black hair was coiled high after a foreign 
fashion, and held in place by a large diamond 
comb. As he entered the room she turned 
hastily, almost nervously, and looked at him 
with the rapid searching glance he had 
learned to expect from her; then almost 
directly her expression changed to one of 
quick concern. With a faint exclamation of 
alarm, she stepped forward. 

“What has happened?” she said. 
look like a ghost.” 

Loder made no answer. Moving into the 
room, he paused by the oak table that stood 
between the fireplace and the door. 

They made an unconscious tableau as they 
stood there—he with his hard, set face; she 
with her heightened color, her inexplicably 
bright eyes. They stood completely silent 
for a space—a space that for Loder held no 
suggestion of time; then finding the tension 
unbearable, Eve spoke again. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked, ap- 
prehensively. “Is anything wrong?” 

Had he been less engrossed, the intensity 
of her concern might have struck him; but in 
a mind so harassed there was only room for 
one consideration. The sense of her question 
reached him, but its significance left him un- 
touched. 

“Ts anything wrong?” she reiterated. 

By an effort he raised his eyes. No man, he 
thought, since the beginning of the world 
was ever set a task so cruel as his. Painfully 
and slowly his lips parted. ~ 

“Everything in the world is wrong,” he 
said, in a slow, hard voice. 

Eve said nothing, but her color suddenly 
deepened. 

Again Loder was unobservant. With the 
dogged resolution that marked him he forced 
himself to his task. 

“You despise lies,” he said at last. “ Tell 
me what you would think of a man whose 
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whole life was one elaborated lie?” The 
words were slightly exaggerated, but: their 
utterance, that painfully brusque sincerity, 
precluded all suggestion of effect. Resolutely 
holding her gaze, he repeated his question. 
“Tell me! Answer me! I want to know.” 

Eve’s attitude was difficult to read. She 
stood twisting the string of diamonds between 
her fingers. 

“Tell me!” he said again. 

She continued to look at him for a mo- 
ment; then, as if some fresh impulse moved 
her, she turned away from him towards the 
fire. 

“T cannot,” she said. “ We—I—I could 
not set myself to judge—any one.” 

Loder held himself rigidly in hand. 

“Eve,” he said, quietly, “I was at the 
‘Avenue’ to-night. The play was ‘ Other 
Men’s Shoes.’ I suppose you’ve read the 
book Other Men’s Shoes?” 

She was leaning on the mantelpiece and 
her face was invisible to him. “ Yes, I have 
read it,” she said, without looking round. 

“Tt is the story of an extraordinary like- 
ness between two men. Do you believe such 
a likeness possible? Do you think such a 
thing could exist?’ He spoke with difficulty; 
his brain and tongue both felt numb. 

Eve let the diamond chain slip from her 
fingers. “ Yes,” she said, nervously. “ Yes, 
I do believe it. Such things have been—” 

Loder caught at the words. “ You’re quite 
right,” he said, quickly, “quite right! The 
thing is possible—lI’ve proved it. I know a 
man so like me that you, even you, could not 
tell us apart.” 

Eve was silent, still averting her face. 

In dire difficulty Loder labored on. “ Eve,” 
he began once more, “such a likeness is a 
serious thing—a terrible danger—a terrible 
temptation. Those who have no experience 
of it cannot possibly gauge its pitfalls—” 
Again he paused, but again the silent figure 
by the fireplace gave him no help. 

“Eve,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “if you 
only knew, if you only guessed what I’m try- 
ing to say—” The perplexity, the whole har- 
assed suffering of his mind, showed in the 
words. Loder the strong, the resourceful, the 
self-contained, was palpably at a loss. There 
was almost a note of appeal in the vibration 
of his voice. 

And Eve, standing by the fireplace, heard 
and understood. In that moment of compre- 
hension all that held her silent, all the con- 
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flicting motives that had forbidden speech, 
melted away before the unconscious demand 
for help. Quietly and yet quickly she turned 
round, her whole face transfigured by a light 
that seemed to shine from within—something 
singularly soft and tender. 

“There’s no need to say anything,” she 
said, simply, “ because I know.” 

It came quietly, as most great revelations 
come. Her voice was low and free from any 
excitement, her face beautiful in its complete 
unconsciousness of self. In that supreme mo- 
ment all her thought, all her sympathy, was 
for the man—and his suffering. 

To Loder there was a space of incredulity; 
then his brain slowly swung to realization. 
“You know?” he repeated, blankly. “ You 
know ?” 

Without answering, she walked to a cabinet 
that stood in the window, unlocked a drawer, 
and drew out several sheets of flimsy white 
paper, crumpled in places and closely covered 
with writing. Without a word she carried 
them back and held them out. 

He took them in silence, scanned them, 
then looked up. 

In a long wordless pause their eyes met. 
It was as if each looked speechlessly into the 
other’s heart, seeing the passions, the contra- 
dictions, the shortcomings, that went to the 
making of both. In that silence they drew 
closer together than they could have done 
through a torrent of words. There was no 
asking of forgiveness, no elaborate confession 
on either side; in the deep, eloquent silence 
they mutually saw and mutually understood. 

“When I came into the morning-room to- 
day,” Eve said at last, “and saw Lillian As- 
trupp reading that telegram, nothing could 
have seemed further from me than the thought 
that I should follow her example. It was not 
until afterwards; not until—he came into the 
room; until I saw that you—as I believed, 
had fallen back again from what I respected 
to what I—despised,—that I knew how human 
I really was. As I watched.them laugh and 
talk I felt suddenly that I was alone again— 
terribly alone. I—TI think—I believe I was 
jealous in that moment—” She hesitated. 

“Eve!™ he exclaimed. 

But she broke in quickly on the word. “I 
felt different in that monffent,” she said. “I 
didn’t care about honor—or things like honor. 
After they had gone it seemed to me that I 
had missed something—something that they 
possessed. Oh, you don’t know what a 
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woman feels when she is jealous!” Again she 
paused and blushed. “It was then that the 
telegram, and the thought of Lillian’s amused 
smile as she had read it, came to my mind. 
Feeling as I did—acting on what I felt, I 
crossed to the bureau and picked it up. In 
one second I had seen enough to make it im- 
possible to draw back. Oh, it may have been 
dishonorable, it may have been mean, but I 
wonder if any woman in the world would have 
done otherwise! I crumpled up the papers 
just as they were and carried them to my 
own room.” 

From the first to the last word of Eve’s 
story Loder’s eyes never left her face. In- 
stantly she had finished, his voice broke forth 
in irrepressible question. In that wonderful 
space of time he had learnt many things. 
All his deductions, all his apprehensions had 
been scattered and disproved. He had seen 
the true meaning of Lillian Astrupp’s amused 
indifference—the indifference of a variable, 
flippant nature that, robbed of any real 
weapon for mischief, soon tires of a game 
that promises to be too arduous. He saw all 
this, and understood it with a rapidity born 
of the moment; nevertheless, when Eve ceased 
to speak the question that broke from him 
was not connected with this great discovery— 
was not even suggestive of it. It was some- 
thing, quite immaterial to any real issue, that 
yet overshadowed every consideration in the 
world. 

“ Eve,” he said, “tell me your first thought 
—your first thought after the shock and the 
surprise—when you remembered me.” 

There was a fresh pause, but one of very 
short duration; then Eve met his glance fear- 
lessly and frankly. The same pride and 
dignity, the same indescribable tenderness, 
that had responded to his first appeal shone 
in her face. 

“My first thought was a great thankful- 
ness,” she said, simply. “A thankfulness 
that you—that no man, could ever under- 
stand.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
A’ she finished speaking, Eve did not 


lower her eyes. To her, there was no 

suggestion of shame in her thoughts 

or her words; but to Loder, watching and 

listening, there was a perilous meaning con- 
tained in both. 

“Thankfulness?” he repeated, slowly. 

From his newly stirred sense of responsi- 
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bility pity and sympathy were gradually ri- 
sing. He had never seen Eve as he saw her 
now, and his vision was all the clearer for 
the long oblivion. With a poignant sense of 
compassion and remorse the knowledge of her 
youth came to him, the youth that some 
women preserve in the midst of the world, 
when circumstances have permitted them to 
see much but to experience little. 


“Thankfulness?” he said again, more 
gently. 
A slight smile touched her lips. “ Yes,” 


she answered, softly. “ Thankfulness that my 
trust had been rightly placed.” 

She spoke simply and confidently, but the 
words struck Loder more sharply than any 
accusation. With a heavy sense of bitterness 
and renunciation he moved slowly forward. 

“Eve,” he said, very gently, “you don’t 
know what you say.” 

She had lowered her eyes as he came 
towards her; now again she lifted them in a 
swift upward glance. For the first time since 
he had entered the room a slight look of per- 
sonal doubt and uneasiness showed in her 
face. “Why?” she said. “I—I don’t under- 
stand.” 

For a moment he answered nothing. He 
had found his first explanation overwhelm- 
ing; now suddenly it seemed to him that his 
present difficulty was more impossible to sur- 
mount. “I came here to-night to tell you 
something,” he began at last, “ but so far I 
have only said half—” 

“ Half?” 

“Yes, half.” 


her eyes. 


He avoided the question in 
Then conscious of the need for ex- 
planation, he plunged into rapid speech. 

“A fraud like mine,” he said, “has only 
one safeguard, one justification—a boundless 
audacity. Once shake that audacity, and the 
whole motive power crumbles to dust. It was 
to make the audacity impossible, to tell you 
the truth and make it impossible, that I came 
to-night. The fact that you already knew 
made the telling easier—but it altered noth- 
ing.” 

Eve raised her head, but he went reso- 
lutely on. 

“To-night,” he said, “I have seen into my 
own life, into my own mind, and my ideas 
have been roughly shaken into new places. 

“ We never make so colossal a mistake, Eve, 
as when we imagine that we know ourselves! 
Months ago, when your husband first proposed 
this scheme to me, I was, according to my 
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own conception, a solitary being vastly ill- 
used by Fate, who, with a fine stoicism, was 
leading a clean life. That was what I be- 
lieved; but there, at the very outset, I de- 
ceived myself. I was simply a man who shut 
himself up because he cherished a grudge 
against life and who lived honestly because 
he had a constitutional distaste for vice. My 
first feeling when I saw your husband was 
one of self-righteous contempt, and that has 
been my attitude all along. I have often 
marvelled at the flood of intolerance that has 
rushed over me at sight of him—the violent 
desire that has possessed me to look away 
from his weakness and banish the knowledge 
of it; but now I understand.” He stopped for 
a moment to rally his determination. 

“T know now what the feeling meant. The 
knowledge came to me to-night. It meant 
that I turned away from his weakness be- 
cause’ deep within myself something stirred 
in recognition of it. Humanity is: really 
much simpler than we like to think, and 
human impulses have an _ extraordinary 
fundamental connection. Weakness is ego- 
tism—but so is strength. Chilcote follows his 
vice—I have followed my ambition. It will 
take a higher judgment than yours or mine 
to say which of us has been the more selfish 
man.” He paused again and looked at Eve. 

She was watching him intently. Some of 
the meaning in his face had found a pained, 
alarmed reflection in her own. But the awe 
and wonder of the morning’s discovery still 
colored her mind too vividly to allow of other 
considerations possessing their proper value. 
The thrill of exultation with which the mis- 
givings born of Chilecote’s vice had dropped 
away from her mental image of Loder was 
still too absorbing to be easily dominated. 
She loved, and, as if by a miracle, her love had 
been justified. For the moment the justifica- 
tion seemed all-sufficing. Something of confi- 
dence—something of the innocence that comes 
not from ignorance of evil, but from a mind 
singularly uncontaminated, blinded her to 
the danger of her position. 

Loder, waiting apprehensively for some aid, 
some expression of opinion, became gradually 
conscious of this lack of realization. Moved 
by a fresh impulse, he crossed the small space 
that divided them and caught both her hands. 

“Eve,” he said, gently, “I have been try- 
ing to analyze myself and give you the re- 
sults; but I sha’n’t try any more; I shall be 
quite plain with you. 
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“From the first moment I took your hus- 
band’s place I was ambitious. You uncon- 
sciously aroused the feeling when you brought 
me Fraide’s message on the first night. You 
aroused it by your words—but more strongly, 
though more obscurely, by your underlying 
antagonism. On that night, though I did 
not know it, I took up my position—I made 
my determination. Do you know what that 
determination was ?”’ 

Eve shook her head. 

“It was the desire to stamp out Chilcote’s 
footmarks with my own—to prove that per- 
sonality is the great force capable of every- 
thing. I forgot to reckon that when we draw 
largely upon Fate she generally extorts a 
crushing interest. 

“First came the wish for your respect; 
then the desire to stand well with such men as 
Fraide—to feel the stir of emulation and 
competition—to prove myself strong in the 
one career I knew myself really fitted for. 
For a time the second ambition overshadowed 
the first, but the first was bound to reassert 
itself. In a moment of egotism I conceived 
the notion of winning your enthusiasm as 
well as your respect—” 

Eve’s face, alert and questioning, suddenly 
paled as a doubt crossed her mind. “ Then it 
was only—only to stand well with me?” 

“T believed it was only the desire to stand 
well with you; I believed it until the night of 
my speech—if you can credit anything so 
absurd; then on that night, as I came up the 
stairs to the Gallery and saw you standing 
there, the blindness fell away and I knew 
that I loved you.” As he said the last words 
he released her hands and turned aside, miss- 
ing the quick wave of joy and color that 
crossed her face. 

“T knew it, but it made no difference; I 
was only moved to a higher self-glorification. 
I touched supremacy that night. But as we 
drove home I experienced the strangest coinci- 
dence of my life. You remember the block 
in the traffic at Piccadilly?” 

Again Eve bent her head. 

“Well, when’I looked out of the carriage 
window to discover its cause, the first man I 
saw was—Chilcote.” 

Eve started slightly. This swift, unexpect- 
ed linking of Chileote’s name with the most 
exalted moment of her life stirred her un- 
pleasantly. Some glimmering of Loder’s in- 
tention in so linking it broke through the web 
of disturbed and conflicting thoughts. 
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“You saw him on 
that night?” 

“Yes; and the sight 
chilled me. It was a big 
drop from supremacy to 
the remembrance of — 
everything.” 

Involuntarily Eve put 
out her hand. 

But Loder shook his 
head. “No,” he said, 
“don’t pity me! The 
sight of him came just 
in time. I had a reac- 
tion in that moment, 
and, such as it was, I 
acted on it. I went 
to him next morning 
and told him that the 
thing must end. But 
then, even then, I shirk- 
ed being honest with 
myself. I had meant 
to tell him that it must 
end beeause I had 
grown to love you, but 
my pride rose up and 
tied my tongue. I could 
not humiliate myself. I 
put the case before him 
in another light. It 
was a tussle of wills— 
and I won; but the vic- 
tory was not what it 
should have been. That 
was proved to-day when 
Chilcote returned to tell 
me of the loss of this 
telegram. It wasn’t the 
fear that Lady Astrupp 
had found it, it wasn’t 
to save the position, that I jumped at the 
chance of coming back. It was to feel the 
joy of living, the joy of seeing you—if only 
for a day!” For one second he turned towards 
her, then as abruptly he turned away. 

“T was still thinking of myself,” he said. 
“T was still utterly self-centred when I came 
to this room to-day and allowed you to talk 
to me—when I asked you to see me to-night 
as we parted at the club. I sha’n’t tell you the 
thoughts that unconsciously were in my mind 
when I asked that favor. You must under- 
stand without explanation. 

“T went to the theatre with Lady Astrupp 
ostensibly to find out how the land lay in her 

VOL. Xxxvii.— 69 





Drawn by CLARENCE F, UNDERWOOD. 


“THIS IS MR. CHILCOTE—THE GREAT NEW MR. CHILCOTE.” 


direction—really to heighten my self-esteem. 
But there, Fate—or the power we like to call 
by that name—was lying in wait for me, 
ready to claim the first interest in the portion 
of life I had dered to borrow.” He said this 
slowly, as if measuring each word. He did not 
glance towards Eve as he had done in his 
previous pause. His whole manner seemed op- 
pressed by the gravity of what he had still to 
say. 

“T doubt if a man has ever seen more in 
half an hour than I have done to-night,” he 
said. “I’m speaking of mental seeing, of 
course. In this play, ‘Other Men’s Shoes,’ 
two men change identities—as Chileote and 
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I have done; but in doing so they overlook one 
fact—the fact that one of them has a wife! 
That’s not my way of putting it; it’s the 
way it was put to me by one of Lady As- 
trupp’s party.” 

Again Eve looked up. The doubt and ques- 
tion in her eyes had grown unmistakably. As 
Loder ceased to speak her lips parted quickly. 

“John,” she said, with sudden conviction, 
“you're trying to say something—something 
that’s terribly hard.” 

Without raising his head, Loder answered 
her. “ Yes,” he said, “the hardest thing a 
man ever said—” 

His tone was short, almost brusque, but to 
ears sharpened by instinct it was eloquent. 
Without a word Eve took a step forward, and 
standing quite close to him, laid both hands 
on his shoulders. 

For a space they stood silent, she with her 
face lifted, he with averted eyes. Then very 
gently he raised his hands and tried to unclasp 
her fingers. There was scarcely any color 
visible in his face, and by a curious effect of 
emotion it seemed that lines, never before 
noticeable, had formed about his mouth. 

“What is it?” Eve asked, apprehensively. 
“ What is it?” 

By a swift involuntary movement she had 
tightened the pressure of her fingers, and 
without using force it was impossible for 
Loder to unloose them. With his hands 
pressed irresolutely over hers, he looked down 
into her face. 3 

“ As I sat in the theatre to-night, Eve,” he 
said, slowly, “all the pictures I had formed 
of life shifted. Without desiring it, with- 
out knowing it, my whole point of view was 
changed. I suddenly saw things by the 
world’s searchlight instead of by my own 
miserable candle. I suddenly saw things for 
you—instead of for myself.” 

Eve’s eyes widened and darkened, but she 
said nothing. 

“T suddenly saw the unpardonable wrong 
that I have done you—the imperative duty 
of cutting it short.” He spoke very slowly. 

Eve, her eyes still wide, her face pained and 
alarmed, waited for him to pause; then with 
the haste of fear she drew away her hands. 
“You mean,” she said, with difficulty, “ that 
it is going toend? That you are going away? 
That you are going forever—for always? Oh, 
but you can’t! You can’t! You mustn’t! 
The only proof that could have interfered—” 
“T wasn’t thinking of the proof.” 


“Then of what? of what?” 
Loder was silent for a moment. “Of our 
love,” he said, steadily. 

Eve colored deeply. “But why?’ she 
stammered, “why? We have done no wrong. 
We need do no wrong. We would be friends 
—nothing more; and I—oh, I so need a 
friend!” 

For almost the first time in Loder’s knowl- 
edge of her, her voice broke, her control de- 
serted her. She stood before him in all the 
pathos of her lonely girlhood—her empty life. 
The revelation touched him with sudden 
poignancy; the real strength that lay beneath 
his faults, the chivalry buried under years of 
callousness, stirred at the birth of a new 
emotion. The resolution preserved at such a 
cost, the sacrifice that had seemed well-nigh 
impossible, all at once took on a different 
shape. What before had been a barren duty 
became suddenly a sacred right. Holding out 
his.arms, he drew her to him as if she had 
been a child. 

“ Eve,” he said, gently, “I have learned to- 
night how fully a woman’s life is at the 
mercy of the world—and how scanty that 
mercy is. If circumstances had been different, 
I believe—I am convinced, I would have made 
you a good husband—would have used my 
right to protect you as well as a man could 
use it. And now that things are different, 1 
want—lI should like—” He hesitated a very 
little. “Now that I have no right to protect 
you—except the right my love gives,—I want 
to guard you as closely from all that is sordid 
as any husband could guard his wife. 

“In life there are really only two broad 
issues—right and wrong. Whatever we may 
say, whatever we may profess to believe, we 
know that our action is always a choice be- 
tween right and wrong. A month ago—a week 
ago, I would have despised a man who could 
talk like this—and have thought myself strong 
for despising him. Now I know that strength 
is something more than the trampling of 
others into the dust that we ourselves may 
have a clear road; that it is something much 


harder and much less triumphant than that— 


that it is standing aside to let somebody else 
walk on. Eve,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “I’m 
trying to do this for you. Don’t you see? 
Don’t you understand? The easy course, the 
happy course, would be to let things drift. 
Every instinct is calling to me to take that 
course—to go on as I have gone, trading on 
Chileote’s weakness and your—generosity. 












































I can’t do it!” With a 


But I won’t do it! 
swift impulse he loosed his arms and held 


her away from him. “ Eve, it’s the first time 
I have put another human being before my- 
self!” 

Eve kept her head bent. Slow, painful sobs 

: were shaking her whole frame. 

“Tt’s something in you, something uncon- 
scious, something high and fine, that holds 
me back—that literally bars the way. Eve, 
can’t you see that I’m fighting — fighting 
hard ?” 

° After he had spoken there was silence—a 
long, painful silence dufing which Eve waged 
the battle that so many of her sex have waged 
before; the battle in which words are useless 
and tears of no account. She looked very 
slight, very young, very forlorn, as she stood 
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there. Then, in the. oppressive sense of 
Waiting that filled the whole room, she 
looked up. 

Her face was stained with tears, her thick 
black lashes were still wet with them; but her 
expression, as her eyes met Loder’s, was a 
strange example of the courage, the firmness, 
the power of sacrifice that may be hidden in a 
fragile vessel. 

She said nothing; for in such a moment 
words do not come easily, but with the 
simplest, most submissive, most eloquent 
gesture in the world she sct his perplexity to 
rest. 

Taking his hand between both of hers, she 
lifted it and for a long silent space held it 
against her lips. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








But faint across the 
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And died, come back. I never knew a 
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BY ZONA GALE 


How they come back! I never see retreat 

Down a long beach the phalanx of bright foam 
fields that fold them home 
; I hear the rhythmic fall of speeding feet; 
i Weis And those who loved the gardens of the sea 


land 


silver cities but there came to me 


Their ancient listening dead to touch my hand. 


O dreaming dead, who dare not let your eyes 


Flower from the dusk and flame 


into our own, 


Yet come you as hushed notes in harmonies 


To all the ways of life that you have known. 


Dante in every cry of lips for lips! 


Homer in blowing spray round swift-prowed ships, 
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.HALLOWE oN PARTY 





BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE F. KERR 


IRST the invitations. Answering a loud 
e ring of the door-bell, we found a small 

lighted Jack-o’-lantern on the door- 
step bearing the card of invitation, “ from 
eight o’clock to eleven fifty-nine,” as Hal- 
lowe’en came on a Saturday night. 

The large hospitable house, usually bril- 
liantly lighted, looked very dark, almost 
gloomy, as we neared it on the appointed 
evening. The broad front porch was lighted 
only by a very big Jack-o’-lantern with a 
placard directing us to “pull the bell and 
wait.” We gave a vigorous pull to the ear of 
corn which served as a bell handle for this 
night, and a heavy cow-bell attached to the 
rope responded with a resounding clangor. 

We sat a moment on the bench provided, 
then a tiny black-clothed imp with horns and 
long black tail appeared and in a low voice 
said, “ Follow me.” The way into the house 
was made very devious and winding. In 
and out of the long woodshed, here and there 
through the back rooms of the rambling 
house, and at last we were left at the dining- 





SEATED UPON THE FLOOR. 





“PULL THE BELL AND WAIT.” 


room door, where a pretty child in gypsy dress 
received us and ushered us into the room. 
She presented us to a weird-looking old witch 
who was busily stirring some mystic com- 
pound in a black kettle hanging on the crane 
over the cheery open fire. We each received 
a cup of the witch’s broth, which proved to 
be excellent bouillon. Then the little attend- 
ant took us up-stairs to the dressing-rooms. 
The stairs were trimmed with corn-stalks set 
closely, ears of corn, briglit autumn leaves, 
and red berries of the black alder and bunches 
of small searlet rose hips, the last being es- 
pecially pretty and more graceful than the 
stiff twigs of alder. Here and there were 
branches of white “wax or snow berries” 
from the old-fashioned shrub rarely found 
now except in very old gardens. An immense 
Jack-o’-lantern sat grinning benevolently 
from the newel-post. 

The whole house was strikingly decorated 











A NOVEL HALLOWE'EN PARTY 


Drawn by GEORGE F. KERR. 


A PRETTY CHILD IN GYPSY DRESS RECEIVED US. 
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These and many other 
seasonable tricks made the 
time pass quickly. A great 
sawdust pie, evidently baked 


mda ae rT ff ' in a dish-pan, had many 
_ _ i “ ° 
| # 4 ‘ long strings, one for each 
. | | ; guest; a horn was blown, and 
| at the sound all pulled the 
a “A 


strings and many tangles 
were the result. Disen- 
tangled, a whistle, horn, or 
squeaker was found at- 
tached to each string, and 
when all were blown to- 
gether the noise was aston- 
ishing. Some whistles had 





THOSE LEFT BURNING SHOWED HOW LONG ONE MUST WAIT. paper figures fastened to 
them which were inflated by 

with the autumnal spoils of fields and woods. the blowing, showing gayly color- 
The bright golden brown of the fresh corn- ed figures of Dewey and other 


stalks, which were used lavishly, combined 
with huge bunches of yellow and red ears of 
corn gave a true October air and color to the 
scene. In every available 
point Jack-o’-lanterns, big or 
small, were placed. They 
scowled savagely or smiled 
jovially, as the carver had de- 
creed, from many an other- 
wise dark corner, for the 
regular lights of the house 
were turned low. 

When the company finally assembled the 
usual Hallowe’en games were played. Light- 
ed candles set in a row we all essayed to blow 
out; the number left burning showed the 
number of years one must wait for the hus- 
band or wife desired. With hands held close- 
ly behind us we tried to bite off the bags of 
eandy or bright apples hung by slender 
threads from chandeliers or doorways. 
These futile attempts created much amuse- 
ment. Some of the bravest bobbed for 
apples; others, blindfolded, struck frantically 
with slender rods at paper bags of chestnuts 
hung at a safe distance from other objects, 
the blindfolded striker being turned about 
several times to make his ideas of location 
extremely vague. A very large pumpkin had 
letters carved all over its surface, and each 
guest with a sharp-pointed dart tried to spear 
a letter. The pumpkin, suspended by a cord, 
spun merrily and few succeeded in fastening 
a dart in the letter, which, if speared, we were 
assured would form the initial of the name . 
of the person we should wed. 


heroes. 

When refreshment-time came 
the merry company trooped to the 
kitchen. Each was provided with 
a plate and spoon, and from a 










EACH GUEST TRIED TO SPEAR A LETTER. 
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Drawn by GEORGE F. Kerr. 
EACH RECEIVED A CUP 


pot standing in the door of a real old-fash- 
ioned brick oven a generous helping of 
Indian pudding was given; this was then cov- 
ered with thick yellow cream, and let me as- 
sure you that this is one of the well-known 
and highly appreciated New England dainties. 
Then came mince pies. Sweet cider and 
fruit punch were served in another room. 
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OF THE WITCH’S BROTH. 


Then in still another room the company 
gathered before the open fire and seated them- 
selves upon the floor while marshmallows were 
toasted, corn popped, and candy and salted 
nuts freely discussed. Many quaint, but not 
too “scary” ghost-stories were told, and the 
“witch” told fortunes. All too soon the last 
minutes arrived, and the party disbanded. 
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Rain, rain, go away, come again another day,— 

Little Billie wants to play ! 

What's the reason, do you s’pose, that it has to rain? 
I’ve been flattenin’ my nose up against th’ pane 

For about an hour or so, beggin’ for th’ rain to go. 


In th’ attic it’s no fun ’thout th’ other boys. 
I get countin,’ one by one, every single noise; 
An’ the rain-drops, when they strike, sound so kinder solemnlike. 


I jus’ wait in this one place, wishin’ it would pass, 
Watchin’ all th’ rain-drops race down across th’ glass. 
See each big one, when it runs, gobble all th’ little ones. 


Rain, rain, go away—wish you'd come at night. 
Guess you knew I'd plans t’day, an’ y’ came fer spite. 
Seems zif jus’ th’ days it pours I most want t’ be outdoors! 
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F late years there has not 
C) been so appreciable a differ- 
ence between dinner gowns 

and ball gowns as was the case 
ten years ago, and as will be the 
case this season. Formal dinners 
in these days might in truth be 
called: banquets, and of necessity 
the most elaborate of dress is re- 
quired, and such style of dress as 
would be equally appropriate at a 
ball. But by the term dinner gown 
is understood such a gown as is 
suitable for a dinner, not a dance, 
and different from a ball gown in 
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chiffon are also to be included >A 

among the popular weaves. eat 
Black dinner gowns are always Py 

most useful, and are never quite # 

out of fashion, although this sea- 

son, like last winter, f 


the light colors are 
considered smartest. 
Plain black gowns 
are, however, rather 
in the background, 
for the present style 




















being made with larger sleeves, and Lad 
cut perhaps less décolleté. Sept 

The fashionable dinner gown for Si 
the coming winter season is Per’ 
quite different in general ap- "as 
pearance from last winter’s TH 
style. The skirt is wider, CAS 
there is a de- ES) 
cided tendency Kay 
towards crino- SOY 
line, the waist is ’ 
more élaborately 
trimmed, and the 
sleeves are much 
larger. Plain 
silk and crépe de 
Chine, velvet in \ 
many different | 
weaves and crépe ¥ 
météor (a kind of + 
erépe de Chine), Wage 
are the favorite WAY) 
materials, al- 
though satin, flow- y 
ered silks, lace . e 

Eveninc Gown of green and silver shot taffeta, with vest and sleeve puffs of 

and fancy nets of green mousseline ; high draped belt in the back and band and loops across the 
all kinds, and décolletage of silver galloon. a 
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‘ XR 
is for every- (7; 


thing to be 
elaborately 
trimmed. A ~ 
smart model ({_,' ) 
made in black 
figured net has 
vertical lines of 
heavy white lace 
around the en- 
tire skirt, the 
net shirred be- 
tween the’ bands 
of lace, the lines 
rather close to- 
gether at the 
waist, and grad- 
ually diverging 
until at the foot 
of the skirt they 
are wide apart, 
while between 
are lines of nar- 
row gold braid 
tied in bow- 
knots. The 
waist is heavily 
trimmed with 
points of the 
lace, and has 
gold braid on a 
deep bertha of 
the net, while 
one large red 
rose catches the 
bertha up at the 
left shoulder. 
The sleeves are 
made in two 
large puffs above 
the elbow, while 
a broad belt of 
gold ribbon fin- 
ishes the waist. 
Spangled 


Eveninc Gown of rose-color satin or taffeta trimmed with lace, under all the black Gowns ae 
edges of which is set a Pompadour ribbon again to be worn, 


at ‘ yt \, . 
/ 4s A AY NA ‘. Ww 
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but the design 
for the spangles 
is always one that 
is rather flaring 
and graceful, 
never in stiff 
lines, and there are 
fewer spangles, 
while the net or 
lace must be finer 
than when more 
thickly covered 
with the spangles. 
A touch of color 
is seen on all 
black spangled 
gowns; often the 
belt is of blue or 
pink velvet, and a 
rosette or flower 
fastens the bertha 
at the left 
shoulder. 

felts of plain 
or faney ribbon 
in draped folds 
and fastened with 
rhinestone or jew- 
elled buttons are 
also quite a fea 
ture of the dinner 
gowns. Hand- 
some buckles add 
greatly to the ef- 
fect of the waist, 
no matter of what 
material the gown 
is made. In taf- 
feta silk, the 
bodice may be of 
flowered ribbon, 
or of taffeta to 
match the rest 
of the gown, and 
the silk is so ar- 





ranged that it has , 
fs BLACK TULLE EVENING GowN over black satin, which is also used for the C | 
the effect of being pelt; gold ribbon around the décolletage and run through the skirt ruffles. A 
“ey \) 
ee. 
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shirred at either side of the buckle in front, for the fad is to have all belts 
or bodices fasten in front, or a little to one side if that is more becoming. 
The only exception is when the waist fastens at the back, and in such 
fashion that the belt would look badly if made separate. The gold and 
silver ribbons are most effective in belts, and are finished in a succession 
of small bows instead of with buttons or buckles. 

Embroidered crépe de Chine cannot be called a new fashion, but there 
is considerable difference in the new styles of the embroidery. The ma- 
terial itself is often hidden under the heavy silk flow- 
ers, and bands of drawn-work which look like lace, but 
are in reality the crépe de Chine with the threads 
drawn and made like the linen drawn-work. When ex- 
orbitant prices are asked for gowns this season, the 
excuse for once is reasonable that so much 
hand-work compels it, and none but hand- 


work is possible on these very elaborate 
gowns. 


















There are some most attractive gowns 
made of a new sort of poplin, much 
- softer in texture and 
lighter in weight than 
the old-fashioned pop- 
lin. This in light 
gray, cream white, 
or any pale shade 
of color makes 
up most satisfac- 
torily in afternoon 
or dinner gowns. 
The trimmings in 
bands of Irish 
lace insertion, or 
in silver or steel 
embroidery 
are effective, 
and can be 
arranged to 
give the long 
lines that are 
more gener- 
ally becom- 
ing than the 
trimmings on 
most of the 
present mod- 
els. 














Necuicte of ochre-color cashmere with black and white silk-braid trimmings ; 
petticoat of saffron-tinted lace. 
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Quaint and 
old-fashioned in 
effect, but con- 
sidered extreme- 
ly smart, are the 
ruchings of box- 
pleated taffeta 
ribbon, or  pi- 
pings of satin in 
white or some 
contrasting col- 
or. This last 
fashion has, 
however, been 
too generally 
used in the 
cheaper ready- 
made taffeta and 
cloth gowns dur- 
ing the summer 
to be considered 
very smart any 
longer, and must 
not be followed 
without great 
eare. After all, 
no matter wheth- 
er there is un- 
limited money to 
be spent, or close 
economy to be 
consulted, one’s 
dress always re- 
quires no end of 
care and thought 
in the choice, or 
the results will 
be most disap- 
pointing. 

Lace, chiffon, 
and silk house 
gowns and tea- 
gowns will all be 
fashionable 


again, anc ere 

: . ~ 1 th AFTERNOON Gown of gray voile de soie with Chinese embroidery in blues 

is not nearly SO and greens on mauve; bands of mauve silk on which are bands of black \ 
much difference satin and black buttons. 
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in the style for these as 
for any of the others. 
The smartest house 
gowns must be on loose- 
fitting, graceful lines, 
and even a hint of crino- 
line is not evident, unless 
in the width around the 
skirt, and the multitude Te 
of pleated and gathered 
flounces in lace or chiffon 
that are requisite to the 
finish of the skirt. It 
must be understood that 
these flounces and ruffles 
are never on the skirt, 
but under the gown itself, 


“or else on the underskirt, YW 
WW 








always so arranged as to / 
hold out the skirt, but ‘4 
not as part of the trim- * 
ming. } 4 
The smartest tea-gowns RR 
are, as has been the fash- - r\ 
ion for some years, most ‘SY. /, 
costly and elaborate in GJ 
material and trimming, » 
but there are several new ivy 
styles that can be car- 
ried out for much less Die 
money in the flowered 
silks and nets this winter, 
and that are very effect- | \ 
ive. They are all on the \ 
picturesque order and Lil, 
have a Watteau pleat at \\%, 
the back, close-fitting el- ly / 
bow sleeves finished with 
wide embroidered linen hi; 
or lace ruffles, and the 
skirt_.opening in front I 
over ah embroidered pet- WR 
ticoat, and one style is Cs 
draped at the hips in a | } 


way that s sts , 
Smart Gown of lace on the Chantilly order which has been ye I use rm r the 
dyed bleu de roi; it is made over taffeta and trimmed with pannier effect again. The 





fy stitched bands of cloth, both the color of the lace silks need not be expen- . 
< Ze <= pt - Be 4 
= es ‘ _ 
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grown accustomed to the long- 
waisted straight-front corset with 
its freedom for the muscles about 
the waist. There is a new. corset 
on the market which will prove 
a boon to such women. It is made 
of woven elastic and, while allow- 
ing perfect freedom. for breathing, 
it holds the figure in an erect po- 
sition and gives all necessary 
support. A delightful feature of 
this corset is the fact that, be- 
cause of its very pliable bones as 
well as the elasticity of the ma- 
terial, it causes no discomfort to 
the wearer when exercising or 


— even when resting. 


SMaRT HAT of cream furry felt witha 
high crown ; trimming of horse chestnuts 


more with reference to its 
being effective than expen- 


sive. 


and foliage with pale green satin. 
sive, while the lace or em- 
\ broidery should be chosen 





R These charmingly dainty 
on house gowns and the more 
ri F closely fitted waists require 
rw, 8 a well-corseted figure. The 
return to the old fancy for 

N small waists is likely to 






L a eo WaALKk1NG HAT of rough gray felt with gray and black quills, 
WYL2 prove far from a joy to black velvet band, and rosettes of the black velvet with stee 
many women who have buttons as centers. 
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a winter costume, and this year fitting coat has such wide sleeves 
more than ever before is it that they look like shoulder capes; 
requisite to expend much time, they also are trimmed with the 
thought, and money in order pleatings of 
to secure the desired result. taffeta, and the 
The first impression ob- only relief to 
tained from the bewildering the sombre 
mass of color, material, and color is in the 
design, is that of the so- very striking 
called picturesque. Wide waistcoat of 
skirts suggesting crinoline, orange cloth 
full sleeves finished with embroidered in 
ruffies and pleatings, small black and _ sil- 
waists, and long shoulder ver. 
seams are combined with Long coats 
colors and materials that and short coats 
seem to have no rhyme nor are both in 
reason. fashion. A 
There are gowns with short coat with basque 
most conspicuous coloring, effect at the back, with 
there are gowns of sombre jacket fronts and wide 
hue lightened by touches of belt, is thought very 
most brilliant coloring, a smart. The sleeves are 
dash of orange, yellow, full, in bishop shape, 
red, or pastel blue, or with rows of shirring 
made with the color in at the top; the skirt 
waistcoat, collar, cuffs, is trimmed with bias 
and on the skirt, be- bands of the ma- 
tween pleats or tucks. terial, rows of tucks, 
Strange weaves of and a touch of con- 
velvet and vel- trast in narrow 
veteen looking straps of velvet 
like fur are fastened with bright 
made up into en- buttons. This is not 
tire costumes considered by any 
that are effective, means an elaborate 
if a trifle odd. .costume, but that 
One with the cloth should be 
appearance of made up with 
moleskin has a so much fine 
flaring skirt fit- work somehow 
ting close around 7 seems  incon- 
the hips and y ae sistent to any 


trimmed with 3 
SHORT WALKING suIT of gray cloth with chinchilla — of conser 
rows of pleated revers on the coat and band on the skirt. vative taste. 


& is never an easy task to choose taffeta ribbon. The short tight- 
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is trimmed to match, while the 
color contrast is given by the 
light blue cloth waistcoat and 
blue cloth embroidered collar and 
cuffs. 

The three-quarter-length coats 
are not so elaborately trimmed, 
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WINTER sTREET Gown of blue cloth trimmed 
with black silk braid; cuffs, collar, vest, and motifs 
at ends of braid are of emerald-green velvet. 


A velvet costume, the velvet 
shaded brown and with a long nap, 
is made with wide skirts trimmed _ 
with rows of gathered satin ribbon ‘ : 

GRAY CHEVIOT STREET GowN trimmed with black and 


—¥ 
put on around the skirt. The white silk braid; black velvet collar with white cloth 
short coat with wing-shaped sleeves edge; white vest with big pearl buttons. 
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EventnG Coat of velvet and i ; 4 , 
= hada velvet and ermine, with lace flounces showing where the cloak is slashed at the sides and 
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Sreeet cown of cheviot trimmed with black velvet and 
black mohair braid and ornaments 


but among the newest and smartest 
are_some braided cloth gowns. One in 
prune coldr-~is—tight - fitting, but the 
fronts can be turned back to show-a waist- 
coat of white cloth embroidered in black 
and silver. The ‘sleeves are of medium 
size, in wide flat pleats at the top that 
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open below the elbow into a puff. 
This puff is fastened at the wrist by 
an embroidered velvet cuff. There 
is no 
that given by the white waistcoat. 
The general appearance of all the 
skirts is that they are abnormally 
wide and much trimmed. A careful 


color on this costume save 


inspection will reveal the fact 
that on the best skirtasthe lines 
are always long, the front 
being straight, the wide, round 


¥ 
3 
2 
% 
” 





Grrv’s coat of dark terra-cotta beaver 
cloth ; fine black braid on the cuffs and fur- 
edged collar; revers and cuffs of white. 
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look merely being 
given by the bands 
of trimming. All 
skirts fit more close- 
ly around the hips, 
but are fuller at the 
“lr, back, and that most 
hideous of styles 
—the habit back 
—is quite out of 
date. 

Even for home 
wear skirts. are 
shorter, and for 
the street both long 
and short skirts 
are made. The 
truth is that a 
regular war is being 
waged among the 
leading tailors of 
the different coun- 
tries on the subject 
of street dress. One 
faction is in favor 
of the short skirt 
and the severe “ tail- 
or-made” order of 
street. dress; the 
other contends for 
the long skirt and 
the elaborate style. 
As yet no compro- 
mise has been ar- 
rived at save that 
apparently it has 
been decided that 
one costume to do 
duty all day long 
is impossible. For 
morning and for 
general wear it is 
the short skirt and 
three-quarter- 
length coat always, 
but for afternoon 


the long skirt and ELABORATE RECEPTION COAT of broadtail trimmed with heavy art guipure and 
short coat or jacket ermine put on in an odd design. 


with basque and everything 
about the costume as elab- 
orate and expensive as possi- 
ble. At least four street 
costumes are necessary—so 
says one of the smartest tail- 
ors who caters to the rich 
—for a woman to be dress- 
ed fashionably this winter: 
one of light cloth elabo- 
rately made, one of plain 
velvet trimmed 
with braiding, one 
of fancy velvet, 
and at least one 
costume of the 
more severe order. 
This statement is 
too depressing to 
be admitted, and 
it may be under- 
stood that in a 
well-made cloth 
costume, a happy 
medium between 
the too severe and 
too elaborate, a 
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coats are not so fashionable this 
year as they have been for several 
seasons past—that is, the ordinary 
reefer shape in medium length. U1- 
sters and short jackets of baby lamb 
are considered extremely smart. 
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LonG cLotuH coat with triple collar 
and cuffs of cloth, velvet, and mink. 


woman can look well dressed 

and in the very latest style. , 
Even early in the autumn 

furs.are worn, and last win- 

ter at least one fur coat was ; 

considered necessary for ev- , . 

ery woman to possess, so that 


this or two will be req- STREeT Gown in one of the new dull copper shades; black 
ulsite. The fF ersian-lamb velvet revers and buttons on white Suéde cuffs and vest. 






































N most cases the old chair is the new. We 
| have reached a point in development when 

we appreciate the value of the art of the 
old masters in cabinet-work as well as in 
painting. If the old models are the best, as 
they undoubtedly are, why not use them? 
Just as Chippendale in his day stole many of 
his models from the best of those that came 
before him, adapting them to his ideas and 
adding details here and there, until he could 
call them his own, so the cabinet-workers now 
are working upon the old models, recognizing 
the beauty of the lines, proportions, and 
decorations, and the excellence of the execu- 
tion. 

Time ean tell what style will be 
peculiar to our time and generation in the 
future history of cabinet-making. Every 
man is not a Chippendale. Consequently, 
adaptation does not always stand for beauty 
and improvement. The old models have suf- 
fered much in the hands of many embryo 
masters: and at present we are appreciating 
the virtue of pure copying without the 
changes so full of dangerous possibilities. 

The eighteenth century, the golden age of 
cabinet-making, gave us the names and styles 


alone 
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most familiar to us, but the seventeenth cen- 
tury has. given to us and to the eighteenth- 
century masters many beautiful models. The 
turned chair with its spindle back and high, 
turned, front parts—later the slat back—is 
one of the first models in England as well as 
in the colonies. Those of our ancestors have 
descended to us as piazza chairs, and many 
copies are being made for that purpose. We 
can see traces of their influence in details of 
the later models. The type is pure English. 
Many of these chairs were brought to this 
country by the Pilgrims, but when life be- 
came less strenuous and a taste for luxury 
was generated, both here and in England, the 
influence of Continental tastes began to be 
felt. Through Holland, the commercial centre 
at that time, came the Flemish, Spanish, 
French, and Italian influences. The chief 
characteristics of the time were strength, 
weight, and stability, indicated by heavy 
underbraces, heavy legs, back, and seat. 

A chair called the Cromwellian chair, 
characteristic of the reign of Louis XII. -in 
France as well, and now very popular as a 
dining-room chair, has been described as short- 
waisted, after the manner of fashion in 
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Spanish. Sheraton. 


Chippendale. 





Hepplewhite. 


SOME TYPES OF ENGLISH CHAIRS. 





THE SATISFACTORY 


“ ladies’ dresses at that time.” The seat is 
very high above the floor, requiring in the old 
days a footstool for comfort. While the same 
effect is preserved to-day, the legs are made 
shorter. The shape is rectangular, with an 
appearance at times of being broader than 
it is high. Originally the uprights and braces 
were square and rather clumsy, but later they 
were spirally turned. To-day we have both 
styles. The back is rectangular, cut off in a 
way to leave quite an open space between it 
and the seat. Originally both back and seat 
were upholstered, the material covering the 
frame and fastened on with large brass-headed 
nails, this decoration forming a marked 
characteristic of the style. The chairs were 
covered with velvet, tapestry, or leather. At 
the present time they are usually covered with 
leather. The wood may be of unpolished oak 
in its different tones or of walnut with a 
leather covering in green, brown, red, or black. 
This-model is frequently used in the mission 
furniture. 

Many of our handsomest dining-room 
chairs, also covered with leather, are based 
upon two other models of the same relative 
period as the Cromwellian—the Flemish and 
the Spanish. Both of these have high narrow 
backs, somewhat pointed. There are two 
essential differences between them. In the 
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MISSION CHAIRS. 


Flemish chair the rectangular splat has up- 
right spirals on either side, while the back of 
the Spanish chair is whole, although of very 
similar shape. The foot of the Flemish chair 
is a large carved scroll, turning outward, 
while the Spanish foot shows the marks of an 
embryo claw. At first these chairs were 
heavily carved across the top and upon the 
front brace, as well as on the feet, but later 
simpler styles developed upon the same models, 
and at present we have both. With the Span- 
ish chair the cane seat and back, so popular 
with us now, appeared for the first time. 

Soon after these two strongly marked styles 
came another, simpler in outline, but model- 
led largely upon them, one that had the great- 
est possible influence upon all future models. 
This is the so-called Queen Anne or Dutch 
chair, a favorite at the present time for all 
parts of the house. The back is high and nar- 
row, with the outer lines curving into a 
solid lyre-shaped splat. The graceful bandy 
or cabriole leg appears for the first time, and 
later the ball-and-claw foot. This period 
also opens up the beauties and possibilities of 
mahogany. Here is Chippendale’s model and 
here is his material. 

In this same period we find the Windsor 
chairs, named after the royal castle in Eng- 
land. They were cheaper to make than the 
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Queen Anne or any of the former styles, but 
very graceful and attractive and extremely 
adaptable to our uses at the present day. We 
have them in oak, walnut, mahogany, and 
maple, and they make excellent library, di- 
ning-room, and office chairs. We even have 
them in pine for our piazzas. 

The principal difference between the Queen 
Anne or Dutch shape and the characteristic 
Chippendale shape lies in the top line of the 
back. The Chippendale line is that of a bow 
with the outer corners tipping up. The 
corners of the Dutch back curve down. The 
Chippendale corners need not necessarily be 
sharp. They, too, may be round, but the line 
of the how is always discernible. There is 
generally a rise in the middle. The splat may 
be solid or open. It may even be replaced 
by horizontal slats. The bandy leg and claw 
foot are not found in the “ Gentleman’s and 
Cabinet-Maker’s Directory,” but, undoubtedly, 
Chippendale made many chairs with these 
legs. The characteristic Chippendale leg, 
however, is straight. Chippendale was origi- 
nally a wood-carver, and the result was that 
most of his chairs were most elaborately 
and beautifully carved. The good propor- 
tions and workmanship are not hidden by 
this elaboration. Other workers in using his 
drawings and 
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try, brocade, and leather, as well as being 
finished in cane. The lines are always good, 
no matter what the materials may be. 

Chippendale lightened the supports and the 
general construction of the chair very per- 
ceptibly, but Hepplewhite, following him, 
lightened them still more. By so doing he de- 
fied many of the mechanical laws of con- 
struction and the result is that his chairs are 
perishable as well as graceful. The chief 
characteristic of his style is the heart-shaped, 
oval, or shield-shaped back. Up to his time 
the splat had always joined the back of the 
seat, but in these chairs there is no joining, 
resulting in weakness where the greatest 
strength is needed. Chippendale used carving 
only for decoration. Hepplewhite introduced 
marquetry. 

Sheraton, following Hepplewhite, believed 
in straight, tapering lines, eschewing the 
cabriole leg entirely. The backs of his chairs 


are straight, with square corners. He relied 
upon interlacing lines and inlay for his 
decoration. Reproductions of these chairs 
come in all the woods, both upholstered 
and in cane. Many bedroom chairs and 
drawing-room chairs are built upon this 
model. 


Toward the end of his work Sheraton was 








directions have 
simplified |e oe et 
them, especial- 2 AL 
ly in this coun- 
try, until we 
associate Chip- 
pendale’s name 


with the sim- 
plest lines in 
the character- 
istie shapes. 
The Chippen- 
dale shapes are 
used constant- 
ly for all kinds 
of chairs, in 


dining - room, 
library, draw- 
ing-room, and 
bedroom. They 
are made in 
all the woods 
from mahogany 
to the cheapest 
oak, and uphol- 
stered in tapes- 





Banister back chair, 1740-50. 
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Turned chair, 1576-1620. 
COLONIAL CHAIRS. 
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Louis XII 


FRENCH 


influenced by the French Empire styles, and 
the result was a degeneration. The Empire 
style best known in this country is that with 
the low curved splat back. We are still using 
that in drawing-room and bedroom. Many 
of our common chairs are based upon the 
model with the curved horizontal bars across 
the back. Many monstrosities of this genera- 
tion owe their origin to this original shape. 
The characteristic chair of the Empire is the 
round chair with brass heads forming the 
arms and brass relief upon the back. 

The French styles—Louis XIV., with its 
high rectangular back, upholstered in tapestry 
or brocade, its elaborate fringes, and its 
heavily carved arms and feet; Louis XV., 
with its elaborate gold rococo and light, 
dainty silk coverings; and Louis XVI., more 
simple in outline, but just as elaborate in 
color and covering,—all these are distinctly 
out of place in the ordinary drawing-room un- 
less very much simplified in every way. They 
were in harmony at Versailles and are to-day 
in luxurious salons and drawing-rooms fur- 
nished entirely according to those periods, 
but they demand consistent treatment. Sim- 
plified, without gilt, paint, and unnecessary 





Windsor chairs. 








° ~& 
Louis XIV. 








Louis XVI. 
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elaboration, they furnish us with models for 
our heavily upholstered furniture. Attempts 
at cheap imitation of the gold and intricate 
ornament are unendurable. The English 
models of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
Sheraton are far the most beautiful and most 
appropriate for the Colonial homes which are 
becoming almost universal here in America 
to-day. The French 
dangerous. 

Among the most fascinating chairs to be 
found in the shops are the English easy-chairs, 
after both Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
models. The backs are high and square, the 
wings—or ears, as they are sometimes called— 
form a tempting resting-place for the head, 
and the hospitable upholstered arms complete 
a delightful whole. Most of these are en- 
tirely covered with chintz or rep, a deep 
flounce reaching to the floor, but many of 
them have a base and feet of mahogany or 
walnut. One model is particularly attractive, 
in which turned spindles of walnut rise at the 
outer edges of the wings. In these the arms 
and braces and legs are turned also. 

In reviewing the chairs of to-day one must 
not forget the essentially up-to-date model of 


is to be eschewed as 





Banister back chair, 1750. Roundabout chair, 1720-30. 


SEVERAL INTERESTING VARIETIES. 




















THE 


the mission chair. This is fashioned upon the 
old principles of simplicity, stability, strength, 
and perfection of execution, in harmony with 
its object. The original model was found in 
an old mission, but the impetus was given by 
the movement in interior decoration insti- 
gated by the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood with 
William Morris at its head. To them and to 
the originator in America we owe thanks for 
it as our only original model. There are al- 
ready many styles along the line suggested by 
this model. At first, hand-work only was em- 
ployed and the execution and lines could not 
be criticised. Now, with the effort made by 
commercialism to introduce variety, multi- 
ply the shapes, and cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction, danger begins to dawn. The wood of 
these chairs is either ash or oak, with innumer- 
able artistic tones of green, brown, and gray. 
Another style of chair, similar to the mis- 
sion chair. and owing its origin to the same 
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English brotherhood of arts and crafts, is that 
known as the “art nouveau.” The lines are 
simple and the construction substantial, but 
the shapes are those peculiar to the “ art nou- 
veau ” movement. These are influenced by the 
old English models, but the results are quite 
different. Either ash or oak is used with 
the same artistic stains used for the mission 
chairs. Often flower designs in soft colors 
are added. The results are interesting and 
artistic, but not always strictly beautiful. 

In buying chairs it is well to remember and 
to consider the rules laid down for the cabi- 
net-makers themselves—simplicity, stability, 
strength, perfection of execution, in harmony 
with its object, and last, but not least, beauty 
of outline. Imitation of carving and multi- 
plicity of detail which can make no claim to 
beauty, a high polish, want of proportion, 
cheap woods, and cheap construction are all to 
be avoided by the woman with taste. 





THE SNOWFLAKE 


BY EDITH M. 


THOMAS 


I coME as the symbol of Life-in-Death, 


Shed from the brink of yon heaven austere; 


I change to compassionate dew in a breath,— 


Breathe on me once—and you find me a tear! 
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ready been referred to as a Pooh Bah in 

petticoats. She takes practically all 
labor for her province. It is an illustration 
of the value of specialization, that, as a rule, 
she commands lower wages for her services 
than does a maid who fills any one alone of 
the functions the general-housework servant 
performs, 

Since the duties of the maid-of-all-work are 
what they are, the mistress should make a 
stipulation at the time of the engagement 
that the employée should be ready to “turn 
her hand to anything.” For it is fatal if 
she once begins to say that this or that is 
not “her work.” That phrase is reserved for 
the use of the specialist. The general serv- 
ant should understand that one of the condi- 
tions of her position is the necessity for mak- 
ing herself useful in every department of the 
household. 

This does not mean that she is to be a do- 
mestic drudge of the London “ slavey ” type. 
She needs no warning against this. Domestic 
service of a good sort is too hard to secure in 
this country for there to be any danger of the 
maid becoming downtrodden and imposed 
upon. The country bound-girl may have to 
submit to imposition, but it would not be 
tolerated for a moment by the ordinary inde- 
pendent serving-maid. If there is domination 
on either side, it is more likely to be found 
on the part of the maid, who feels the advan- 
tage at which she holds her alleged mistress. 

Putting aside extreme cases and turning to 
the average maid and mistress, it may be re- 
peated that it is difficult to define with clear- 
ness the exact duties of the maid-of-all-work. 
She understands that she is to do cooking, 
waiting, and chamber-work, and probably 
washing and ironing. Should the family not 
be large, she will do nearly all herself—that is, 
if the family live in a simple fashion. Should 
the household be large, the maid may expect 
a helper with the laundry-work, and the 


T= general-housework servant has al- 
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lighter housework will devolve upon the mis- 
tress of the house or her daughters. One pair 
of hands, even when backed by a quick head 
and a willing heart, cannot accomplish every- 
thing in the work of the house without neg- 
lecting or slighting something. The mistress 
of one maid must recognize this and be pre- 
pared to take her share of the work when this 
is heavy. What her part is to be she must de- 
fine as clearly as possible at the first, in order 
that the maid may know just what she has to 
do and be able to arrange her occupations to 
the best advantage. When the mistress does 
something outside of the duties she has as- 
sumed, she should have it thoroughly under- 
stood that her act is an exception, performed 
for some specific reason. It is very easy to 
let the exception glide into a rule, and what 
the maid received at first as a favor which 
would spare her extra toil she regards later as 
a right to which she is entitled. 

At the beginning the mistress does well to 
lay out the routine of the work of the day for 
the benefit of the new maid. After the latter 
has learned the ways of the house and finds 
that she can make slight alterations in the 
routine which will render her work easier, she 
should be permitted to do so, if the mistress 
finds that the tasks are discharged as well as 
under the earlier plan. Many a mistress gains 
good points from a servant, and the intelli- 
gent housekeeper, knowing this, is on the look- 
out for suggestions she may find of service. 

Certain regular duties are practically the 
same each day, no matter what the other work 
may be. Early rising should be insisted upon. 
Six o’clock is none too early for a maid to be 
up in a house where breakfast is at seven- 
thirty or eight o’clock. By half after six the 
maid should be dressed and down-stairs. If 
the care of the furnace falls upon her her first 
duty in winter is to open the draughts of the 
furnace and put on a little coal. While this 
is kindling she can go back to her work up- 
stairs. The kitchen fire must be lighted, the 
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kettle filled freshly and set to boil, the cereal 
put over the fire, before the maid goes into the 
living-rooms to open the windows. While 
" these rooms are airing she may brush out the 
front hall and sweep off the steps, unless there 
is a man engaged to take care of the outside 
work of the house and to look after the 
furnace. When there is a gas-stove, the 
maid’s work is much simpler, and in that case 
she may open the windows and do the brushing 
up before she puts the kettle to boil. When 
the furnace fire has come up, she may go down, 
put on more coal, and close the draughts. 

In most families where but one maid is em- 
ployed the mistress of the house dusts her 
drawing-room. When this is the rule the 
maid has only to air the rooms, straighten the 
furniture that is out of place, and brush up 
any scraps or dust that need to be removed. 
If the floors, or parts of them, are bare, she 
should go over them with a damp cloth. 
Should the family be very small, consisting 
of but two or three persons, it is possible for 
the maid to do all the dusting. If this does 
not devolve upon her, there are other small 
duties she can perform at this time, such as 
filling and cleaning lamps. When there is a 
sitting-room, this, too, should be set in order. 

Whatever else may be postponed until after 
breakfast, the dining-room must not be over- 
looked. It must be brushed up and thor- 
oughly dusted. Few things are more de- 
appetizing than to sit down to the first meal 
of the day in a room which is still, so to 
speak, in curl papers. - If the servant is brisk 
about her work she can look after the draw- 
ing-room, halls, and dining-room and set the 
table before she has to go back to the kitchen. 
In households where a heavy breakfast is 
served, or where the rooms are elaborately fur- 
nished, she may have to get up earlier or leave 
part of the dusting to be done later. But the 
dusting of the dining-room must never be 
omitted. The morning tasks may be light- 
ened a little by setting the breakfast-table 
overnight, and when this is done a thin cover 
—a sheet of cheese-cloth is excellent—should 
be thrown over the table after it is set, to pro- 
tect the dishes and other table furniture from 
dust. 

The preparation of the breakfast is the 
maid’s next duty. The extent of the work 
this involves varies, of course, in different 
households. In some homes the old-fashioned 
American breakfast of hot meat or fish, warm 
bread, and potatoes cooked in some form, is 
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still preserved. Other families have adopted 
a modification of the Continental breakfast 
and find all they need for the morning meal 
in fruit, a cereal, rolls or toast, eggs or bacon 
and coffee. The latter breakfast simplifies 
the work of the household, but it is not popu- 
lar everywhere. Whatever the breakfast, it 
should be in readiness at the hour appointed, 
if the members of the family are on hand or 
not. It need not be served until it is ordered, 
but it should be entirely ready. When all the 
persons in a household can reconcile them- 
selves to breakfasting together, it makes work 
easier and saves time. Should they find it im- 
possible to partake of it in harmony as well 
as in unison, it renders the meal a more pro- 
longed function. Under such circumstances 
the food may be kept hot for the tardy ones 
and they may be granted the privilege of get- 
ting it for themselves from the kitchen when 
they arrive, instead of impeding the progress 
by making the duties of the day yield to their 
convenience. 

The fruit course may be on the table when 
the family is summoned. At breakfast they 
usually do for themselves such waiting as 
passing plates, cups and saucers, and the like. 
A plate and finger-bowl may be in front of 
each person, and the porridge bowl and saucer 
may be close by also, if it is desirable to 
simplify the service. Or these dishes may be 
on the serving-table or sideboard and the 
maid may put them on the table with the 
cereal when she comes in to take out the fruit- 
plates. After the cereal-dishes have been re- 
moved and the rest of the breakfast served, 
the maid may be excused to go about her 
other work. The time of her own breakfast 
may be settled by the mistress and herself. 
The sensible course is for the maid to eat 
something or take a cup of tea or coffee in 
the intervals of her early work, but there are 
few servants who can be persuaded to do this. 
If the maid prefers, she can take her break- 
fast while the family are at theirs, but most 
maids and mistresses seem to find it more con- 
venient to dispose of the bedroom-work as 
early as possible. 

When this is the case the maid should go 
to the chambers as soon as the substantial 
part of the breakfast is on the table. The 
occupants of the beds should have stripped 
these on rising, and opened the windows on 
leaving the rooms. If this has been done the 
bedelothing has had a chance to air. In order 
that such airing may be adequately done, the 
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covers should be taken from the bed and 
spread across a couple of chairs, placed back 
to back. The covers must not drag on the 
floor. ‘ The mattresses should be beaten and 
turned back over the foot of the bed that the 
air may reach them from both sides. To 
freshen them thoroughly they should be left 
thus, the windows open, for from fifteen min- 
utes to half an hour. While this is going on 
the rooms may be brushed or gone over with 
a carpet-sweeper, not thoroughly swept; this 
comes at another time. The beds may now be 
made and the dusting done. 

In a small family it is taken for granted 
that the maid should do this work, but in a 
household of more than two or three it is cus- 
tomary for the women of the family to look 
after the beds. In that case the maid need 
only brush up the rooms, strip the beds, and 
empty soiled water, leaving the rest of the 
up-stairs work undone while she goes back 
to the kitchen. She may now take her own 
breakfast if she has not had it earlier, and 
clear the table. After every meal the dishes 
should be removed from the table as soon as 
possible. They should be carried into the 
kitchen or the butler’s pantry, the cloth 
brushed—never shaken—and folded, and the 
dining-room put in order, the crumbs brush- 
ed from about the table, the chairs put in 
their places, the room darkened, if it is warm 
weather. If the mistress of the house dusts 
the chambers the maid may now wash the 
dishes; if not, she may scrape them and leave 
them to soak in warm water while she goes 
back to her dusting and cleans and arranges 
the bath-room. 

To clean the bath-room properly there 
should always be a bottle of household am- 
monia at hand, one of forty-per-cent. solution 
of formaldehyde or other good disinfectant, 
a couple of cloths, a long-handled brush, and 
a serubbing-brush. It is also well to have a 
can of concentrated lye or one of the prepara- 
tions like it which will cut accumulations in 
waste-pipes. The hand basin, tub, and closet 
should be scoured out each morning, the drain- 
pipes flushed twice a week with water to 
which has been added formaldehyde or the 
lye. The former is admirable for removing 
stains and deposits, but if these are very 
obstinate the formaldehyde must be left in 
the basin overnight. The long-handled brush 
enables the maid to clean the closet basin 
satisfactorily. Ammonia on the cloth used in 
washing the tub and basin will remove greasy 


deposits. The nickel fittings and woodwork 
must be wiped off, the soap-dishes and tooth- 
brush racks washed. The vessels used in the 
bedrooms must be cleansed in the same man- 
ner, the water-pitchers rinsed out and filled 
fresh every day, and the slop-jars and com- 
modes scalded daily. 

The linen-closet should be in the charge of 
the mistress of the house, and the maid should 
have nothing to do with giving out fresh 
linen for the beds or towels for the bath- 
room. 

When the bath-room work is finished the 
maid may return to the kitchen, wash and put 
away the dishes, and get the kitchen and 
pantries in order. The maid who takes proper 
care of her china, glass, and silver will rinse 
her dishes thoroughly in one water and then 
wash them in hot suds—the glass first, then 
the silver, and then the china, drying each 
piece as it comes from the suds. The break- 
fast dishes washed, the dish-towels should be 
rubbed out. Once a day they should be 
boiled. 

This is the time when the mistress inspects 
the contents of the refrigerator and decides 
what shall be the meals for the day. Either 
before or after such inspection the maid must 
wipe off the shelves of the ice-box, and three 
times a week it must be scoured out with hot 
water and washing-soda. 

The general work of the house—of which 
more later—is undertaken now, and after it 
comes the preparation of the midday 
luncheon. At this meal little waiting is re- 
quired. The table is set as for breakfast. If 
the work is properly managed there should be 
no heavy tasks for the maid to accomplish in 
the afternoon, except on washing and ironing 
days. She may perhaps attend to some light 
work like the polishing of silver, but if her 
duties are arranged as they should be and she 
is brisk in their performance, she ought to be 
able to have a little time to herself in the 
afternoon. The preparation of dinner is sel- 
dom undertaken until after four o’clock in 
houses where dinner is served at seven. 

The maid is expected to discharge the work 
of a regular waitress at dinner, so far as 
serving the dishes, passing plates, and the 
like are concerned. She is not required to 
remain in the room, but to come when rung 
for. Her work of clearing away and washing 
dishes is practically the same after luncheon 
and dinner as after breakfast. 

The usual costume of the maid-of-all-work 
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in the early part of the day is a neat wash 
frock and white apron. While waiting at 
table she should wear a cap. She should have 
a colored apron on when working in the 
kitchen, but there should always be a fresh 
white apron at hand for her to slip on when 
she answers the bell. When she dresses to 
wait at dinner she should put on a black 
frock, white collar and apron and cap. Since 
she must wear the frock in the kitchen, it is 
better to have it of wash goods. The mistress 
should be in readiness to answer the bell when 
the maid is dressing for dinner, or when she 
is at the wash-tub or doing any other work it 
is difficult for her to leave. A great deal of 
consideration is demanded of both mistress 
and maid when there is but one servant and 
the family desires to live daintily and in ac- 
cordance with good form. 

A general outline of the daily work has thus 
been given, but each day must have its share 
of the week’s duties. By general consent 
Monday and Tuesday are given over to wash- 
ing and ironing, and on these days, unless a 
laundress is hired to help, the mistress of the 
house must take charge of the chamber-work 
and of all the dusting, and, if the wash is 
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large, will perhaps feel it well to wash the 
dishes after breakfast and to lend a hand in 
the preparation of luncheon. The plan prac- 
tised in some houses of having all the sweep- 
ing done on Friday is open to criticism. 
Even if there is baking to be done on Wednes- 
day, a portion of the sweeping or other clean- 
ing may also be accomplished then. The di- 
ning-room or drawing-room, as being near the 
kitchen, may be cleaned on the days when the 
maid must watch her cooking closely. 

This method of apportioning the work has 
much to commend it. Washing windows is 
tiresome, and the maid will feel it less if she 
does a few every day than if she gives a whole 
morning or afternoon to them. The scour- 
ing of large pieces of brass or silver and the 
cleaning of paint it is well to do all at one 
time, and this may be done on Thursday, 
while the sweeping of the bedrooms and 
cleaning of the upper part of the house may 
be reserved for Friday. The woodwork about 
the door-knobs should be wiped off, the 
stairs brushed down, and the halls gone over 
with the carpet-sweeper daily, and the house, 
from top to bottom, swept well at least once 
a week, 
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MARRION 


WILCOX 


AN avenue of Elms in formal row 


Beyond this meadow rises; and although 


A measured distance separates tree from tree, 


Their branches mingle in the sunset glow. 


Inextricably matted, interlaced, 


Their leafless twigs (a monstrous screen) are placed 


Before the evening fire the sun throws down 


On the horizon’s hearthstone in his haste: 


One moment walls of cloud gleam 1n this light ; 


The blaze, neglected, flares up! then comes night. 
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lieve that woman is no longer as femi- 

nine as she once was. If any such scep- 
tics will note the power of dainty baby clothes 
over almost every woman, all fears of such a 
misfortune will vanish. How she delights in 
all baby’s dear little belongings before the 
little one arrives! What a pride she takes in 


, | ‘HERE are those who would have us be- 





THE BABY’S LOW-NECK UNDERSLIP. 


showing them to her dearest friend! And long 
after the wearer has outgrown them she still 
treasures them, and as she smooths them out 
with a fond hand she again lives through the 
babyhood of her “darling.” Even the woman 
who has no baby is fascinated by the dainty 
trifles that go to. help in ‘making. baby. com- 
fortable and attractive, and she takes pleasure 
in making them for some one’s else baby. 
For the woman who is skilled with her needle 


and possessed of some originality many pretty 
and useful articles are possible. 

The Mother Hubbard dress with the square 
yoke may be varied in many ways. One novel 
decoration is four pointed revers for which 
there is nothing more desirable than the 
corners of a fine handkerchief. The one in 
the illustration is decorated with feather- 
stitching and French knots, The centre of 
the handkerchief may be cut out, and the re- 
maining part applied so that the corners will 
fall over the shoulders and in the front and 
back. The bottom of the skirt is finished with 
a four-inch hem-stitched hem. Another long 
dress of Persian lawn has a pointed yoke 
worked in forget-me-nots and bow-knots. 
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THE NEW STYLE BARROW-COAT. 

The new model for a barrow-coat is a de- 
cided improvement over the old style. It 
consists of a straight piece of flannel with 
three box pleats in the back and two in the 
front, which provide fulness for the skirt. 
Instead of the usual shoulder seams, the arm- 
holes are shaped and then tied over the shoul- 
der with soft ribbons. The edge of the neck 
is bound with ribbon. The fronts and bottom 
of the skirt are finished with feather-stitched 
hems about one-inch wide, and all the box 
pleats are held in place by feather-stitching. 

When baby needs extra covering a long 
kimono is very convenient. It is made of 
flannel and has a yoke pointed in the back 
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FOR A HEART-SHAPED PILLOW. 


and straight in front. This yoke is lined to 
provide additional warmth. The sleeves are 
bell-shaped. The bands around the neck 
and down the front are hem-stitched, as are 
also the sleeves, The fronts may be fastened 
with ribbons at the lower edge of the yoke. 

The sacques are nearly all made after the 
circular pattern at present. A perfeet circle 
is cut from fine cashmere or flannel, and a 
small circle cut from the centre of this pro- 
vides for the neck. Cutting from the cir- 
cumference to the centre in a straight line 


~ 





THE BABY’S TOILET TABLE. 
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makes the front opening, and two short cuts 
at either side make provision for the sleeves. 
The edges of these cuts are finished like the 
front and bottom of the sacque, and are tied 
with tiny ribbon bows to form the sleeves. 
The edge of the sacque here shown is 
crocheted and then feather-stitched in light 
blue silk. French knots fill in the corners and 
add to the decoration of the sleeves. Some 
of these sacques are not cut to form sleeves, 
but have two points in the sides tied with 
ribbon to form the loose sleeve. They are all 
fastened with ribbons at the neck, and a col- 
lar with stole ends, which produces a charm- 
ing effect, may be applied, if desired. 

Another little sacque for a child in short 
dresses is cut in much the usual way, but a 
little variety is introduced by two box pleats 
in the back, which are held in place by a strap 
of the material fastened by two buttons. Chil- 
dren’s styles do not change very rapidly, and 
it is these little touches of originality that 
tell. 

A novel little wrap, consisting of a com- 
bination hood and cape, may be made of a 
thirty-inch square of cashmere or fine flannel; 
if cashmere is used it should be lined with 
China silk. The four edges of the square are 
embroidered as simply or as elaborately as 
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THE BABY’S FLANNEL KIMONO. 


desired. Then, beginning about ten inches 
from a corner, gather around the corner to 
about the same distance on the other side; 
now on a separate thread gather across the 
corner to the place of beginning, thus form- 
ing the hood. The corners may be filled in 
with French knots or some appropriate de- 
sign. If the three corners of the cape are 
rounded off quite a different effect will be 
produced. 

The variety of bootees seems inexhaustible. 
One cunning pair show a sandal effect. 
They are knitted in white with two rows of 
blue at the top and blue baby ribbon at the 
ankle. The sandal effect is accentuated by a 
knitted roll of blue applied at the sandal line. 
Long carriage bootees are very useful, as they 
cover a part of baby’s anatomy quite fre- 
quently overlooked. The feet and legs are 
knitted in the usual way, but a shaped knee 
is added, and the leg extended several inches 
above the knee. A ribbon run through near 
the top holds them in place. 

If one knows how to use knitting-needles, 
a knitted veil will make a most acceptable 
gift for some baby. These are made about 
fourteen inches long by ten wide. An open 
pattern is chosen and silk or fine wool, which 
comes for the purpose, is employed. 
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THREE LACE BIBS. 


Bibs are usually accepted as a necessity, 
but they may be quite an ornamental part of 
a baby’s wardrobe. Their shape and decora- 
tion may be so varied that there is no occa- 
sion for having two alike. The fine lawn bibs 
have a pad of lawn interlined with absorbent 
cotton and quilted. These pads are the same 
shape as the bibs, and while they form the 
essential part of the bib, they are-so carefully 
made that they pass unnoticed. One odd bib 
has two tabs and 1s hand-embroidered with a 
scroll design. Another has feather-stitching 
and hand-embroidery, and the corner is sug- 
gestive of the possibilities of the handker- 
chief. Two corners might be used, having 
the upper one a little smaller than the under 
one. Still another is cut in three points and 
edged with lace. In fact, there is no limit to 
the variety of designs that one may invent, 
and every kind of fine handwork is popular 
in their decoration. 

A novel design for a feeding bib is shown. 
This is made of fleecy-lined piqué, decorated 
with a double row of feather-stitching and a 
ruffle of embroidery an inch wide. It is held 
in place by long lawn ties finished with em- 
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broidery, which are 
tied in the back. 

Dainty little toilet 
sets may be had which 
make a basket un- 
necessary. The one il- 
lustrated consists of a 
tray containing a pow- 
der-box, a soap-box, a 
comb, and a soft brush. 
The articles are made 
of white celluloid and 
decorated in blue en- 
amel with forget-me- 
nots. On each article 
“Baby” is beaded in 
blue enamel. 

With a small jointed 
French doll as a begin- 
ning, a novel recep- 
tacle for toilet articles 
may be made. The 
doll is dressed in white 
tarletan over pink or 
blue, with a very full 
skirt. This skirt is 
trimmed with several 
rows of lace. The doll 
is placed in a sitting 
posture, and the skirt 
caught up with bows 
of baby ribbon. In the 
folds of this skirt is a 
receptacle for the pow- 
der-puff and a tiny 
pincushion of the same 
materials as the skirt. 

Instead of the usual 
square or oblong pil- 
lows, heart-shaped ones 
may be obtained. The 
eases for these should 
be decorated with a 
wide lace - trimmed 
ruffle, and embroidered 
with forget-me-nots. 

There is no rattle 
that will compare in 
beauty or give more 
pleasure than one you 
can make from an 
embroidery hoop, a 
few yards of narrow 
ribbon, and some tiny 
bells. The hoop is 
wound with the rib- 


bon, which is then 
passed across the cen- 
tre of the hoop several 
times. At intervals 
loops and ends of rib- 
bon are fastened to the 
hoop and the cross- 
pieces, and to the ends 
of ribbon the bells are 
attached. One of these 
hoops has a_ tiny 
French doll, daintily 
dressed, fastened in 
the centre. Just a 
straight round stick, 
wound in this way, 
having loops and long 
ends of ribbon, to 
which tiny bells are 
sewed and fastened to 
the ends of the stick, 
proves an almost nev- 
er-ending source of en- 
tertainment to a baby 
just beginning to use 
his hands. 

The first coats and 
caps or hoods worn by 
the baby must natu- 
rally differ according 
to the time of year 
when he makes his 
bow to the public. If 
he is a winter baby he 
must have a good 
warm coat and a 
wadded hood to match. 
These may be of 


flannel, cashmere, or 


te 
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BABY’S SILK HOOD. 


silk. There are some very dainty cloaks of 
white cashmere with embroidery in white, and 
even more elaborate embroidery is put on 


heavy white silk and bengaline. 


The hood 


usually matches the cloak and has, besides the 
embroidery. little frills of Jace and ribbon 
rosettes and, as a rule, ribbon ties. 

The baby’s dresses are made much shorter 


than 


they were a generation or less ago. 


Nowadays it is remembered that if a child is 
to have good strong legs he must begin early 
to exercise them, and so the extreme length 
considered sensible is thirty inches for a long 


slip. 


A dainty hem and sometimes, for an 


elaborate dress, a sheer nainsook ruffle with a 
lace edge whipped on, is the finish around the 


foot of the fine slips. 























HE perfection of letter-writing, in all 
ages, has been confined to a very few. 
Cicero and Walpole and Byron, Ma- 
dame de Sévigné and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, come to mind, of course, but one 
would have to think hard to count another 
five. The great letter-writer is the rarest of 
geniuses. But, on the other hand, every- 


body has to write letters, of some sort or 
other. Here is an art that we must all prac- 
tise. For some of us, indeed, everything 
depends upon it at some fateful moment of 
our lives. The inability to write a clear or 
expressive letter has cost many men their 
fortunes, and many women their lovers. We 
ean safely afford, most of us who are just 
average people, to be ignorant of the laws of 
music, of art, of literature. But the laws of 
letter-writing are another matter. We can 
more safely neglect the laws of conversation, 
for here voice and eyes and gesture supply 
the deficiencies of our language, and express 
things without much need of words. But 
when we must commit our fortunes to a 
written page, to be read, perhaps at an un- 
propitious moment, hundreds of miles away, 
it behooves us to know how to make that 
written page say what we would, and make 
the exact impression we desire. 

This is where the Complete Letter-writer 
fails so dismally. It is planned for generali- 
ties, and cannot give the subtle details need- 
ed in our own particular cases. Yet some 
things the Complete Letter-writer can tell 
us. Some things are always wise and suit- 
able. For instance, there is the outward 
appearance of our missives. Just as a well- 
dressed person is a hundred times more likely 
to make a good impression than a shabby 
or careless one, so with a letter. An unob- 
trusive but thoroughly good quality of un- 
ruled white note-paper is the wisest choice. 
Tinted papers are dangerous, for many cor- 
respondents have a decided prejudice against 
this or that shade of color, and we may un- 
wittingly offend their taste. Scented paper 
is open to the same objection, and so are 
colored inks. Cream-white paper and black 


ink can offend nobody’s prejudices, and are 
always in good style. A dainty monogram, 
or one’s address prettily stamped at the top 
of the sheet, is never objectionable; but the 
perfect simplicity of the best grade of plain 
“cream note” is preferred by many fas- 
tidious writers. A smooth paper is easier to 
write upon than a rough one; but one is as 
zood style as the other. The note size, fold- 
ing once into the envelope, is preferable. 

Another general rule that applies in all 
cases is that of taking pains in spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, and handwriting. 
Unless we are sure of our spelling, a dic- 
tionary should be kept upon our desks. A 
misspelled word ruins the effect of the sen- 
tence in which it occurs, and prejudices the 
reader against the whole letter. As for punc- 
tuation, it is amazing how many apparently 
well-educated persons have no conception of 
any other mark, in a letter, than a period. 
Some use only the dash and the exclamation 
point, which leaves a disjointed and absurd 
impression. It is, of course, but rarely that 
letter-writing demands the semicolon, the 
colon, or the bracket. But the use of the 
comma, the parenthesis, the quotation mark, 
the dash, the question and exclamation 
points, would bring light into many dark 
places in correspondence, and prevent that 
oft-recurring sigh, “ What does she mean?” 
Grammar is also necessary to a good letter, 
and we can be sure that the better English we 
write, the better for the fortunes of our letter. 

So far the Complete Letter-writer can take 
us. But a letter may be correctly written, 
on the best of note-paper, and yet be a very 
inadequate performance. How shall we 
write a good letter? Here come in the 
higher laws of letter-writing, which we must 
apply individually, and which need thought 
in their application. 

Suppose, for instance, that a young woman 
wishes to write a business letter, and has no 
experience. The laws she must’ apply are 
three—clearness, promptness, and’ brevity. 
By writing out what she wants to say and 
then correcting it, condensing it until it can 
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only mean one thing and that the right 
thing, she is ready to copy it, in the briefest 
possible form, and send it off at once, keep- 
ing the original draft for reference. She 
may not succeed shiningly the first time, nor 
the second, nor the dozenth; but. she will 
succeed in the end. If she desires an answer, 
she learns to enclose a stamp as a matter of 
course. And, as she goes on, she learns to 
make her business communications graceful 
as well as brief. “The subtle quality of 
tact,” says an expert, “is just as important 
in a commercial letter as in the most deli- 
cate diplomatic correspondence, as the ex- 
perience of all successful business men will 
attest. Nowhere does a graceful English 
sentence appear to more advantage than in 
a business letter, for it shows the writer to 
be clear-headed, with mental mechanism well 
balanced, running swiftly and efficiently.” 
This graceful English, however, must adorn 
exactly. the business in hand, and not be 
lugged in superfluously, otherwise it is absurd 
atid not admirable. But the point is that 
the business letter,.like the modern advertise- 
ment, can be made distinctive and ingratiat- 
ing, if only thought and pains are given. 
The social letter may be even more im- 
portant than the business one. From the 
schoolgirl to the grandmother, every woman 
needs to know how to express herself suit- 
ably in social correspondence. To answer 
an invitation in the wrong way, to send a 
note that one vaguely feels does not rise to 
the occasion, is an embarrassing and humili- 
ating experience. The law of invitations is 
to answer in the same form in which they 
are received. An invitation in the third per- 
son is to be answered in the same gram- 
matical form. A personal note must be re- 
plied to by a personal note. A card invita- 
tion needs only a card for answer, with “ re- 
grets” or “accepts with pleasure.” In send- 
ing invitations, the third person is used for 
formal occasions, the card form for more in- 
formal ones, the personal note for those most 
informal of all. Any reliable stationer can 
give the correct forms for engraved invita- 
tions and announcements. As for social 
notes, the law is that of courtesy, sincerity, 
and yet reserve. The more impersonal and 
courteous a formal note of thanks, of regret, 
of acceptance, can be made, the better. It is 
best not to try to be original in such cases, 
but to follow conventional lines, because they 
have been marked out by society, through 
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years of usage. It is not, however, necessary 
to be dull. “I would be ashamed,” said a 
man, recently, “to have a daughter of mine 
write the sort of note which Edith L—— 
sent me, thanking me for the wedding-present 
I gave her. It was poorly written, stiffly ex- 
pressed, and altogether below par.” On the 
other hand, “ Miss G—— is the only girl I 
know,” said another man, “who writes a 
thoroughly graceful note. She gives an indi- 
vidual turn to the conventional forms, and 
never writes twice alike.” Both girls used 
the same forms, but one did it stupidly and 
carelessly, and the other intelligently. 

It is almost inexcusable to end a letter 
“Sincerely,” “Faithfully,” “Cordially,” or 
the like, though many educated persons make 
this mistake. The wording should be, of 
course, “Sincerely yours,” or “ Faithfully 
vours.” Otherwise the writer shows abrupt- 
ness and lack of courtesy to her corre- 
spondent. 

When we come to personal letters, the most 
intimate and important of all, it may frankly 
be acknowledged that the Complete Letter- 
writer stops at the threshold. To put our- 
selves—our best selves—on paper, is the 
problem, and there is no greater one in the 
whole range of human intercourse. Yet, if 
we fail, if we put a foolish or mistaken self 
on the page, the letter had better never leave 
the desk. Hence comes the first law of per- 
sonal letter-writing—do not try too much. 
Do not try to be as spontaneous as in conver- 
sation. Do not try to be as frank as when 
face to face with another. Consider the 
limits of paper and ink. Suggest, rather 
than explain, your feelings and ideas. Make 
the letter short rather than long. It is really 
hard to fail on a four-page letter; but if one 
does, a two-page letter is the next resource. 
If these two pages can be carefully written, 
in good English; if they convey a sincere 
and pleasant message; if they contain noth- 
ing that offends—then that letter is not a 
failure, though it may not be a brilliant suc- 
cess. The thing to be avoided is the rambling 
letter, the indiscreet letter, the gushing letter, 
the insipid letter. A clear, cordial message 
is never amiss, and always enjoyed. 

One of Dickens’s characters says, magisteri- 
ally, “ Let us have no meanderings.” Mean- 
derings are the bane of letter-writing. The 
woman who strays hither and thither, for six 
pages, and then puts the only important 
thing in a crowded, crossed postscript—how 
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can she expect to have her letters valued? It 
is wise, when we feel a dread of this habit, 
to write upon a scrap of paper the heads, so to 
speak, of the letter we intend to write, and 
then allot, say, half a page to each one. 
Troublesome? yes, but no good letter ever yet 
was written without pains. The letter that 
is dashed off is usually poor reading. The 
graceful, spontaneous, easy letter always 
means hard work behind it. It may become 
second nature to write a charming letter, but 
the habit has become easy through pains- 
taking. A slipshod letter is no compliment 
to the one who receives, and no credit to the 
one who sends it. One’s mind in curl papers 
is no more attractive than its prototype. 

Another golden law of personal letter- 
writing is to be serene. To write a personal 
letter when angry or excited is to make a 
very bad blunder—to post it is often fatal 
to the correspondence. The trouble made by 
disregarding this law is widespread. It is 
far worse to quarrel by letter than in person. 
The words lie cold and ugly on the page, 
irrevocable, put on lasting record. A mis- 
understanding by letter is seldom cleared up, 
and the remembrance of it persists long. 
Nothing is more undignified than an angry 
or passionate letter; and somehow these are 
the letters that seldom are destroyed. If 
Carlyle and his wife had not written so 
volubly on every occasion when they ought to 
have kept silence, how much the world would 
have been spared, for instance. And this 
leads to another law—never to keep a letter, 
if possible. If it be interesting beyond the 
usual, it probably has in it some things which 
had better be forgotten. If it is common- 
place, it is not worth the keeping. Old love- 
letters are cften profaned by careless eyes; 
old gossip is raked up. Of course there are 
exceptions—charming letters with no sting 
in them. But they are exceptions. If all 
letters were burned as soon as answered, there 
would be that much less trouble in the world 
—as any lawyer can testify. 

Above all, it is to be remembered that. a 
letter concerns two people, always—writer 
and reader. Many forget this. They sit 
down to write about themselves, and they do 
it. “I,” “my,” and “mine” are the themes. 
But in such a case, why send the letter at 
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all, since it concerns only the party of the 
first part? A true letter must involve two 
correspondents and give due weight to both. 
If it is in answer to previous letters, it is 
tactful and courteous to answer every point 
of the correspondent’s last letter before em- 
barking on one’s own affairs. All the virtues, 
in fact, press forward to recognition in a good 
letter—unselfishness, sympathy, truth, humil- 
ity, cheerfulness. We write out our own 
characters to a habitual correspondent, and 
the selfish letter-writer never yet was ad- 
mired. More exquisite even than Madame 
de Sévigné’s French is her absolute, unselfish 
devotion to the daughter to whom she writes, 
describing everything for her benefit, happy 
when she has pleased her. 

It has been said of a good love-letter that 
it should contain nothing of interest to any 
other reader, otherwise it is out of its genre 
and becomes an intellectual letter, or one of 
news and comradeship, instead. This rule is 
usually strictly observed. Love, like death, 
places.aJl on an equality, wise or ignorant, 
and all sincere love-letters have a resem- 
blance. No law applies to them, except that 
of sincerity and honor. As Lannigan ex- 
pounds it, in his “system with girls”: 

“You tell her it’s passing the rest of 
your days with her, or drowning yourself 
to-morrow.’ 

“Who'd have the face to say that? said 
Clarence, ‘if he didn’t mean it? 

“¢ That’s what she'll think,’ said Lannigan.” 

The love-letter, indeed, is beyond all rules. 
Yet such frequent misunderstandings arise, 
proverbially, in true love, that to learn how 
to express one’s self clearly and convincingly 
on paper may make the difference between a 
happy marriage and a broken heart. The 
novelists make endless complications result 
from mislaid or intercepted letters; but some- 
times it is the letter that goes safely to the 
address that makes the trouble. The best 
letter we can possibly learn how to write is 
not too good for the critical occasions when 
we shall need it, in business, in society, in 
personal relations. <A good letter is a golden 


key to many gates of difficulty, and we will 
be wise if we practise, early and late, till this 
every-day, yet rarely conquered art of expres- 
sion is ours. 
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to have suffered no abatement in the 
popularity which has been for several 
years so conspicuous, but, rather, to seek dif- 
ferent expression in the odd or the old, es- 
pecially in regard to the very quaint hand- 
bags or reticules which completed many a 
dainty costume of the grandmothers and 
great - grandmothers 
who fashioned them, 
and who have long 
since been “a handful 
of dust.” These old 
bags, now much prized 
by their lucky pos- 
sessors, are being 
brought to light, ten- 
derly handled, and 
when, as often hap- 
pens, they are too 
worn with age to be 
useful, their pretty de- 
signs and soft color- 
ing are faithfully re- 
produced, as in the il- 
lustrations shown. 
The second chate- 
laine bag illustrated is 
an exact reproduction 


Te craze for beads and beadwork seems 


of an antique speci- 
men which is con- 
siderably over one 


hundred years of age, 
and which was made 
by a member of an old 
family who figured in 
the history of the 
colonies. 

Cut beads were used 
for this  chatelaine, 
and these greatly en- 
hance the brilliancy 
and beauty of the bag, 
although very desira- 
ble results may be at- 
tained by the substi- 





AN ELABORATELY FLOWERED BAG, 


tution of the usual glass or “seed” beads, 
more commonly used, The genuine antiques 
were almost invariably made of these cut 
beads, sometimes for the background and 
shadings only, often for the flowers and fig- 
ures upon a plain ground, but more gen- 
erally for the entire bag. A comparison 
of the two varieties will at once make ap- 
parent the difference 
in the effect. 

The background, or 
lower portion, of the 
chatelaine bag is 
made of the dark or 
ruby-red beads strung 
upon silk of the same 
shade. The bands 
bordering either side 
of the floral portion 
are of old-gold or yel- 
low beads upon silk of 
the same color, and the 
middle or floral band, 
strung upon white silk, 
has a background of 
opal or “ milk-white” 
beads, with roses and 
pansies, as indicated 
in the design. 

Purse twist, EEF, is 
recommended for ma- 
king the bag, but 
crochet or knitting 
silk, the former pref- 
erably, may be _ sub- 
stituted with equally 
good results. 

The lining is of kid, 
gray or white, having 
a small inside pocket. 
The clasp is of antique 
brass and measures 
four inches across. If 
the brass tops cannot 
be easily obtained, any 
silver or gold plating 








ANTIQUE FLORAL CHATELAINES 


shop can soon produce them by washing or 
plating the German silver or white-metal 
clasps which may be found everywhere that 
such things are sold. The plating involves 
but small expense and adds greatly to the 
appropriateness and general harmony of the 
whole. 

The palms which adorn the lower part of 
the bag are especially rich in color and in- 
crease the gracefulness and richness of the 
design. Any floral pattern containing the 
same number of stitches (68) may be substi- 
tuted for the one shown of roses and pansies. 

The symbols accompanying the design show 
the different shades and colors used, and if 
the exact number of stitches is carefully pre- 
served throughout, there will be no difficulty 
in following the detailed pattern and its re- 
production in the colors as designated. Al- 
ways take up a single vein of the stitches, as 
this avoids the natural oblique tendency of 
the work as it progresses, This method is 
durable and most satisfactory, and will obvi- 
ate much difficulty. In the diagram repro- 
duced here the various colors of the beads 
are indicated by 
signs, which are to be 
identified by the list. 
By following these 
signs in the diagram 
the pattern may be 
copied. The pattern 
is begun at the upper 
portion and the beads 
are strung down to- 
ward the lower por- 
tion, which, as the 
work is done, becomes 
the first to be cro- 
cheted. In _ other 
words, the design is 
strung down and the 
work is crocheted up. 
A very little practice 
will illustrate this, 
and the gradual ap- 
pearance of the de- 
sign, after the first 
few rounds are work- 
ed, will make certain 
the correctness of the 
method. 

The materials 
needed are: one large 
bunch of red cut- 
glass beads; one large 


Brown. 


Dark red. 
Light red. 
Pink. 

Milk white. 
Dark green. 
Light green. 
Dark yellow. 
Light yellow. 
Dark purple. 


Light purple. 
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Light blue. 


SIGNS ON DIAGRAM. 
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A VERY OLD FLORAL CHATELAINE BAG. 
bunch opal white; two small bunches o!d- 
gold (yellow). 

For floral band: three small bunches green, 
three shades; one small bunch opaque white 
(milk); one small bunch opaque pink; one 
small bunch light red (white lined) ; one small 
bunch dark ruby red; one small bunch pale 
yellow; one small bunch darker yellow; one 
small bunch brown; one small bunch light 
purple or violet; one small bunch darker 
purple or violet. 
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DIAGRAM INDICATING THE COLORS OF THE BEADS. 


For lower figures, palms: one small bunch 
old- gold (yellow); one small bunch light 
green; one small bunch dark green; one small 
bunch opaque turquoise blue; one small bunch 
opaque pink; one small bunch opaque white 
(milk); .one small bunch light yellow; one 
small bunch light red (white lined) ; one small 
bunch “ illuminated ” red. 

One 1%4-0z. spool of purse twist, EE, dark 
red; one %-oz. spool of purse twist, EEF, 
white; one 14-0z. spool of purse twist, EEF, 
old-gold; one antique-brass or gold-plated 
clasp, oval in shape at upper portion, and four 
inches in diameter at widest part. 

Crochet needle, No. 00, steel. 

To commence the chatelaine bag make a 
chain of 69 stitches, turn and work along both 
edges of this chain, in single crochet, around 
and back to the starting-point. This forms 
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the foundation of the bag 
and obviates seaming or 
joining. It will be ob- 
served, by reference to the 
design, that there are 68 
stitches indicated across 
the face of the design, and 
this number must be pre- 
served throughout, from 
the point of starting to the 
end of the floral band, 
where the sides are left 
open for the accommoda- 
tion of the clasp. Allow- 
ance is made on the design 
for a clasp which is wider 
on the front portion than 
on the back, and to fit 
this there are three more 
stitches on the latter side. 
Should the clasp be alike 


on both sides, the bag 
should be the same. The 
chain is made of 69 


stitches, while there are 68 
in the design; this extra 
stitch is used in making 
the turn at the completion 
of the chain. The 68 
stitches form one side of 
the bag, there being 136, 
or double the number, 
around the entire bag. 
The first three rounds are 
built upon this foundation 
of the dark red beads, and 
allowing 14 more red beads 
for the beginning of the fourth round, where 
the design begins, as indicated. 

The bag illustrated first is made of the 
same colors for the roses and leaves, but there 
are no pansies in this first design. Daisies 
appear instead, for which pure white and light 
green beads are used, and light and dark yel- 
low for the centres. The fringe is of the 
milk-white beads strung in loops and twisted 
in together. On the lower part of the bag 
two little bunches of forget-me-nots appear. 
For these light blue beads should be used, 
with deep yellow centres. The same style of 
old-brass mounting may be applied to this 
bag, or dull gold. Some of the old-fashioned 
chatelaine bags had conventionalized patterns 
of steel beads, and with these the steel clasp 
was always used. They are crocheted of blue 
silk, as a rule. 



































BY ANNA OGDEN 


ANY girls, on returning home “ for good” after graduating from school 
M or college, feel very restless and out of place. For years they have 
been accustomed to a very regular life filled with varied interests 

and to associating with others whose different views and standards had a 
broadening effect. To leave all this and return to be one of a household, to 
take part in the domestic routine and to identify herself entirely with family 
and social interests, is not easy for any active-minded girl. Such a girl cannot, 
perhaps, realize what a disappointment it may be to her father and mother 
to have her so out of touch with her home life. The parents have been look- 
ing forward to the time when she would be at home to stay and to be the 
companion and helper. To find that she is at home only to be discontented 
and restless is a great trial and helps to justify those who decry the higher 
education of women. This restlessness very often takes the form of deciding 
the girl to “do something.” Some will attend classes and do post-graduate 
work at home. Some will take up some one of the many branches of chari- 
table work. Others again, to whom neither of these lines appeals, will take up 
some form of paid work—teaching, stenography, or clerical work of some kind. 
It is to this latter class that the writer wishes to talk. She would like to 
ask them to stop and consider very carefully what they are doing. Do they 
realize that every girl who lives at home and has all she needs, when she 
enters the field of paid labor makes thus more difficult the path of the girl 
who must not only earn her bread and butter, but who perhaps helps others? 
The girl of well-to-do parents can afford to take low wages, for she works 
partly for occupation and interest, and partly for extra money for dress and 
amusements. She thus lowers the scale of wages paid, besides taking a place 
which may be sorely needed by some one else. If girls fortunately placed feel 
they must teach, for instance, by all means let them gratify their inclinations, 
but let them do it as a “labor of love.” If they do not care to do volunteer 
work in any of the great charitable schools or settlement houses, let them 
look about and see if they cannot find a school in which the teacher much 
needs an assistant she cannot afford to pay. One girl (a college graduate), 
looking for employment, took the work during afternoons off of three as- 
sistants in a busy public library, thus enabling each girl to have one after- 
noon a week instead of one in a fortnight, as had been the case previously. 
An anxious mother writes as follows: “Do say something in the Bazar on 
the criminal carelessness of college girls in the matter of their dress. Tell 
them that it is worse than foolish to go all winter without flannels and to 
run about in all weathers in low shoes. They think it very fine also to go 
without hats, and many a girl has brought on chronic catarrh by this prac- 
tice.” This is an alarming indictment of the common sense of college girls, 
and it is earnestly hoped that it applies to only a small minority. Boys often 
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take a fad of going without an overcoat, and it is presumed that girls go 
without flannels for the same reason—to prove how hardy they are—but it 
is a silly thing to do, nevertheless. The writer would be the last person to 
advocate coddling or too much clothing, but there is a happy medium in all 
things. A light-weight suit of flannels should always be worn during the 
winter months; then the outside garments can be changed to correspond 
with the thermometer. Low shoes are worse even than no underflannels. 
Even short skirts will get damp, and to sit with damp skirts around ones 
ankles in cold, draughty weather is to court certain illness. As to wearing 
no hat, the writer cannot feel that that is such a serious matter. “ No hats” 
may be very bad for the hair, which is often faded and coarsened by in- 
dulgence in that fad, but most girls have so much hair that their heads 
are pretty well protected anyway. Girls often think that because they do 
not catch what are commonly called “colds” easily, they can do all sorts 
of rash things with impunity, but such is not the case. Exposure may not 
give one a “cold,” but it may bring on peritonitis. Wet feet may not give 
a girl pneumonia, but they may sow the seeds of years of suffering and 
invalidism. 

The popularity of bead-work shows no sign of waning. Bead chains, bead 
purses, bead bags, and bead belts seem to hold their place in the fashion of 
the day. Looking at these pretty combinations of beads, one wonders that 
one does not see more of another sort of bead-work which was done in the 
days when bead bags were first made; our bead bags being merely the revival 
of an old fashion. The work alluded to is the use of beads on velvet or silk. 
I have in mind two excellent examples of this work, both most effective and 
still handsome in spite of the many years which have elapsed since they 
were worked. The first is a maroon velvet bag (or “ reticule,” as it was called 
in those days) embroidered in 1847. The pattern is of grape-vines and is done 
in outline with very small gold beads, the bunches of grapes being done 
solid with the beads. The gold beads have kept their color so wonderfully 
well that one is tempted to believe that they are what they were said to be, 
“real gold.” A granddaughter of the worker of this bag recently made one 
“after” it. In that one, the vine and leaves were outlined in Japanese gold 
thread, and the bunches of grapes put in solid, but with larger beads than were 
used in the original. It has been very much admired. The other piece of 
work referred to was given as a wedding-gift in 1860. It is a pincushion 
of white velvet, and the pattern, an intricate Arabesque, is worked in tiny 
imitation seed-pearls. These have yellowed slightly with age, but the general 
effect is still dainty and pleasing. The writer also recalls once seeing a 
pale pink velvet sofa cushion thickly encrusted with crystal and silver beads; 
the effect was quite gorgeous, but that pillow did not invite to repose! 

“If more girls were taught just how to wash their faces there would not 
be nearly so much work for us to do,” said a young woman who is studying 
facial massage. This seemed like a very curious statement, as every one is 
supposed to know how to wash the face, only kittens having to be taught! 
The masseuse already quoted explained her statement by adding that, in the 
first place, the face should never be washed in cold water. Always use warm, 
or, better still, hot. In the second place, on no account use either a wash-cloth 
or a sponge. Put your two hands together (as children make a cup to drink 
out of streams), fill with the hot water, and, holding your face near the 
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basin, put on the hot water over and over again. Then before you dry your 
face rub it over gently with the tips of your fingers. Be sure always to 
rub up towards the forehead. Dry the face with a soft, old cloth. About 
twice a week wash your face at night with any good, pure soap. Rub the 
soap on your hands, not on a cloth or sponge, and with your fingers rub the 
soap well into the skin of your face. If your skin is inclined to be dry, you 
can (after rinsing plentifully with hot water) rub in a little plain cold 
cream. This same authority tells us that much better for the hair than 
brushing it is a nightly massage with the finger tips. This keeps the scalp 
well loosened and promotes a free circulation. 

If a girl wishes to remember many friends at Christmas, and has not an 
unlimited amount of money at her disposal, she will want to make many 
of her presents, and now is the time to begin on them. She must not wait 
until the last two or three weeks before Christmas, and then work day 
and night in feverish haste, finding no enjoyment in her work and often not 
doing it as well as she might had she more leisure. Of course the dread 
question, “ What shall one give So-and-so?” arises every year, and few would 
be content to settle it as did an eccentric English spinster by presenting all 
her friends one year with memorandum-books, and the next year with pen- 
holders, alternating thus during all the years of a long life! One clever 
girl solved the problem of getting ideas for Christmas presents in quite a 
novel way. She had evidently read Mark Twain’s immortal story of Huckle- 
berry Finn, and remembered how that ingenious hero contrived that all his 
friends should not only do his allotted task of painting the fence for him, 
but should pay him into the bargain! So this girl thought over all her list 
of friends, and selecting eleven of the most resourceful, invited them all to 
luncheon. In each invitation was a request that the guest should bring 
with her a list of ten ideas for Christmas presents, and the statement made 
that the lists handed in would be read at the luncheon (identified by number 
only), and that a prize would be given to the girl who should be voted to have 
brought the best list! The plan worked excellently. The luncheon was a 
great success, the voting on the lists was most spirited, and Miss “ Huckle- 
berry Finn” became possessed of one hundred and ten Christmas hints! 

A fine woman, many years a housekeeper on a moderate income, once said: 
“T wonder why girls do not oftener givé as presents towels or napkins which 
they have embroidered themselves. Nothing ever goes to my heart more than 
a gift like that. Just a handsome initial is enough. If they choose to do a 
little ‘drawn-work’ on one or both ends, that is good, but I always fear 
in that case that they have tried their eyes. For a girl who has little money, 
simply embroidered dusters of either cheese-cloth or outing flannel are old- 
fashioned but most acceptable gifts.” 

There is a humorist connected with the Atchison Globe who writes that 
“no woman can convince him that she has any work to do who dates 
her letters by writing out in full, ‘ November twenty-ninth, nineteen hundred 
and four.’” There is a decided revulsion from this foolish form, and if it 
is properly reinforced, as it should be by every thinking girl and woman, the 
custom will return to that limbo of barbarism from which it originally 
emerged. There let it lie, with the anklets and nose-rings which expressed the 
decorative ideas of former ages, and which have now been voted superfluous. 
The humorists, after all, are the instructors of the human race. 
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to offer her family something new each 

Thanksgiving day, though doubtless she 
faithfully tries to do so. Yet is it not some- 
thing of a mistake to have novel dishes on 
this occasion when the old staples are the ones 
we really wish to see on our tables? Turkey 
seems more appetizing than roast peacock 
would—if we could get it,—and chicken pie 
than a venison pasty. 
If we must have nov- 
elties, let us at least 
not permit them to 
crowd out the good 
old standbys we have 
expected to see on the 
table ever we 
first sat there as small 
children. 

Something Colonial 
by way of decoration is 
always in order on 


| is not an easy matter for the housewife 


since 


this day. <A _ pretty 
centrepiece may be 
made of wheat and 


small artificial pump- 
kins,—the wheat, 
bought at the florist’s 
in a set piece, will need 
to be opened and re- 
arranged in a small 
sheaf. Smaller sheaves 
may be set down the 
length of the table if it is sufficiently long, 
and the yellow may be still further carried 
out in bonbons and in the candles and shades, 
and the ices may be served either in little 
pumpkins, or may be moulded in that shape. 
A tiny card bearing the name of the guest 
may be tied with yellow ribbon around the 
neck of a small turkey and put before each 
cover. These turkeys, by the way, come at 
all prices and in every variety, from the little 
feathered fowl which costs but a few cents 
to a really artistic iridescent bronze bird 
which will serve as a paper-weight later on. 
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The Colonial idea may be suggested in the 
sherbet -cups made of black paper in the 
form of quaint hats, such as John Alden 
wore; a spray or two of the wheat may lie 
under each hat with good effect. 

The hot mulled cider or claret served 
with this dinner will be especially nice if 
offered in the new and cheap but very 
artistic Colonial pressed glass which may 
be had in any of 
our shops. 


MENU 
Oysters on the half- 
shell; brown-bread 
tartines; celery; 
radishes. 
Clear soup; grated 
cheese. 
Fish fillets, sauce Hol- 
landaise ; potato balls. 
Cucumber § farci, 
cream sauce. 
Roast turkey; sweet- 
potato soufflé; glazed 
turnips; individual 
moulds of cranberry 
jelly; mulled cider. 
Roman punch in Co- 
lonial hats. 
Halved quail on toast; 
celery salad with tiny 
onions. 
Blazing mince pie; cheese. 
Ice-cream in pumpkin forms; little cakes. 
Coffee. 


Pass horseradish and Cayenne pepper with 
the oysters, and small sandwiches of brown 
bread and butter. With the soup, a strong, 
clear bouillon, pass grated American, or, bet- 
ter, Parmesan cheese. The fish fillets may 
be made of halibut, of small cod, or of white- 
fish, cut in oblong pieces, dipped in egg and 
crumbs, and fried in deep fat; cover with the 
sauce before passing. The entrée is a novelty, 
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but one easily prepared. Get one of the long 
English cucumbers which are to be had all 
winter at the fruit-shops from one to two 
feet in length, peel it, cut in half lengthwise, 
and remove a small portion of the seeds. Fill 
with a forcemeat made of delicate veal or 
chicken, chopped and then pounded fine, and 
well seasoned, and wrap in a long cheese- 
cloth strip and fasten. Simmer very gently 
for twenty minutes, remove the cloth, and lay 
on a long platter; cut in pieces four inches 
long, but do not separate them; cover with a 
rich white sauce and serve very hot. Omit 
this entrée if it is too difficult to manage, or 
substitute asparagus with butter sauce. 

Glazed turnips are such an old-fashioned 
feature of a Thanksgiving dinner that they 
should not be omitted, but disregard the other 
old fashion of having in addition half a dozen 
vegetables; the dinner is too long and heavy 
to have more than one, Stuff the turkey with 
either oysters or chestnuts, and serve with 
giblet sauce. Set the cranberry jelly in very 
small individual moulds, and pass on a 
round, flat glass dish. 

Sherbet is not seen as often as formerly on 
the dinner-table, but with so many solid 
dishes it will be found an agreeable and cool- 
ing course for once. A good Roman punch 
or an orange ice will be excellent, and if not 
served in the Colonial hats it may be put 
in glass cups as usual. 

The salad which is passed with the quail 
has a new feature; after the shredded celery 
has been dressed and chilled it is sprinkled 





MANDARIN SALAD SERVED IN THE SKINS. 


all over with the tiny onions no larger than 
French pease which come bottled from Ger- 
many; the taste is so delicate as to be 
scarcely perceptible, but still it is enough to 
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give a new flavor particularly good with 
game. 

Send the mince pie to the table blazing, and 
in order to prevent the flame from dying 








THE TURKEY WITH THE DINNER CARD. 


down too soon, surround the pie with a circle 
of overlapping pieces of cut sugar, well satu- 
rated with the brandy or alcohol. The hot, 
mulled cider which has been served with the 
turkey may again appear with the mince pie. 
After this comes the ice-cream, in pump- 
kin forms, or in artificial pumpkins, or in one 
large pumpkin mould. Any rich French 
cream will do, highly colored with orange. 

Instead of serving salted 
almonds through the din- 
ner try using a mixture of 
all sorts of nuts—pecans, 
large almonds, English 
walnuts, and filberts; it 
makes a pleasant change. 
Pass the bonbons with the 
coffee, and if your table 
is all in yellow, have 
only yellow and white, or 
yellow and chocolate, can- 
dies. 

Another dinner, which is 
simpler in some ways than 
this, may have the same 
Colonial decorations, but 


omit the sherbet and the cucumber 
farci: 
Grape-fruit. 


Oyster soup; hot wafers; celery. 
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Salmon cutlets with pease in sauce tartare; 
potato balls. 
Chicken pie. 

Roast turkey; glazed sweet - potato; parsnip 
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pared, often simply arranged on the buffet 
so that each may help himself. 
only a few dishes are necessary, but they may 


Of course 


be hot and good of their kind. 
a simple menu: 


Here is 

















Creamed oysters; devilled- ham sand- 
wiches. 
Chicken terrapin; coffee. 
Mandarin salad; cheese straws. 
Cups of angels’ food, with ice-cream. 


The oysters may be served in green 
peppers, or not, as one wishes; potatoes 
may accompany them if a heartier meal 
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fritters; cranberry jelly. 
Celery salad with onions; bread-and-butter 
crisps. 
Mince and pumpkin pies; cheese. 
Tutti-frutti ice-cream; cakes. 
Coffee; nuts and raisins. 


To prepare the salmon cutlets, get small 
slices of the fish and gently simmer in court 
bouillon (or seasoned water made with vine- 
gar, spice, and salt and pepper). Then make 
a stiff mayonnaise and stir as full as it will 
hold with cooked and seasoned French pease; 
add a bit of onion and a teaspoonful of 
chopped capers, and arrange in a_ border 
around the salmon. Make the chicken pie by 
removing all the bones from two stewed 
chickens; arrange in layers of light 
and dark meat and cover with a deli- 
eate crust. Do not line the baking- 
pan with this, but put it only on 
top. A pint of large oysters dropped 
in the pie before putting it in the 
oven is a great improvement. 

For the ice-cream, make a basis of 
French cream, and when frozen stir in 
a heaping cupful of chopped fruits, 
candied cherries, and angelica, bits of 
crystallized figs, and just a trifle of 
ginger; add a glass of wine or brandy 
and pack in a fancy mould. Serve 
with a sauce of whipped cream sweet- 
ened and flavored; and send to the 
table on a round platter. 

As the Thanksgiving dinner is a family 
meal when the children are present, it is 
usually served at some early hour, and then 
late in the evening a light supper is pre- 


is desired than the menu offers. After 
this course have chicken terrapin, in 
pretty little terrapin dishes of china; 
serve with the covers on to insure the 
chicken being hot. To prepare this, make 
the usual Newburg mixture—one cup of 
cream, yolks of three eggs, well beaten, salt, 
and Cayenne to taste; thicken, drop in two 
cupfuls of cold roast chicken cut in dice, 
and last three tablespoonfuls of sherry. 

The salad is a new one. Get large man- 
darin oranges and cut off a section, one-third, 
from the top of each. Remove the pulp care- 
fully, marinate it with oil and lemon juice, 
a little salt and pepper, and lay on ice. Scal- 
lop the edges of the shells and put yellow 
lettuce leaves around each. Pour off the juice 
from the mandarin pulp and put it on as 
much grape-fruit pulp, which you have also 
chilled, and mix the two; fill the shells heap- 





CHICKEN 


TERRAPIN IN TURTLE CASES. 

ing full. For a final course take a cake of 
angels’ food and cut it into cups and fill with a 
white ice-cream, or with whipped cream mixed 
with chopped marshmallows and almonds. 
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mer of comparative freedom in the country. There is usually so much 

to be done. Painters are proverbial procrastinators and plumbers so 
often play one false. Then, worst of all, frequently one has to struggle 
with new servants, for even if they are good they can’t be expected to know 
the ways of a strange household, and much looking after them is needed. 
Nevertheless, autumn, with all its drawbacks, has also its advantages, and 
one of these is that it is such a good time to start new departures in house- 
hold affairs. Mothers should give their children more responsibility about 
the household. That is, give them regular house duties to perform, and 
make them realize the importance to the whole family that exists in their 
doing their tasks faithfully and well. In giving this advice the fact is by 
no means ignored that seeing that children do their work is far more trouble- 
some than doing it oneself. Of course it is, but it does seem that if mothers 
quite realized the benefits that indirectly accrue from this course they would 
be willing to take the trouble. Many thinking people now say that the great 
cause for the restlessness of our young people, and especially of the girls, 
comes from their not having enough to do at home. Their general air of 
irresponsibility can be traced to the same source. Unless a girl is trained 
from the time she is very young to do her share in the work of the house, 
and to feel that it is of real importance that such work be well done, she 
will find it very difficult to adapt herself to what she will be apt to call 
“domestic drudgery” as she grows older. Housekeeping and home-making 
cannot be taught in a few months nor acquired by lectures or through 
books. It is a matter of training and experience. Happy the girls whose 
mother has made them her aids and assistants from their childhood. They 
go to new homes of their own well equipped to meet the emergencies of life, 
and as these emergencies arise and are overcome, they realize more and more, 
with passing years, how much they are to her “whom her children shall rise 
and call blessed.” 

With every anniversary there comes naturally to each thinking person a 
period of introspection; more especially is this the case when the holiday is 
so identified with family life as is Thanksgiving. The thoughtful housewife 
looks over the year that has gone and reckons up her mercies. First of all 
is she humbly thankful that those whom she loves are spared to her a little 
longer, and if there are sad, vacant places left since last the family gathered 
together, she tries in spite of her grief and sense of loss to be thankful for 
sweet memories and blessed examples. Then her thoughts will turn, perhaps, to 
the more material side of life, and she will be thankful for the degree of 
prosperity that has come to her and hers. Thus she will realize her blessings. 
But how many housewives, it is to be wondered, think to be thankful for their 
daily work, stop to be grateful that they are housewives? It has become so 


y is always very trying to get settled down again in town after the sum- 
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the fashion to speak slightingly of the “drudgery of housework” that many 
women seem to think it argues a superior mind to declare themselves above 
it. This is really as absurd as if men should declare that they had souls 
above “the drudgery of business.” Such men do exist, but they are not con- 
sidered very wonderful beings; on the contrary, many of them we call by the 
unkind name of tramp! Much of the discontent of women with their home 
work arises not because they have such superior minds, but because they have 
only very superficially informed minds, Were their minds broader and did 
they know whole instead of half truths, they would realize the immense im- 
portance of their work to the world and endeavor to do it as well and as in- 
telligently as possible. This work in the household is not by any means 
confined to wives and mothers. How many families throughout the land rise 
up and call blessed some spinster aunt or sister who devoted herself to their 
welfare! Among the discontented women one finds the idea of “drudgery” 
insisted upon. Let us grant that there is much drudgery associated with 
housework, and now let us ask them to name any honest occupation which 
is free from it. The writer was much impressed by the remark in a recent 
biography of a great English general that much of his success came from 
his patience and perseverance with the “drudgery of his calling.” What! 
drudgery in the life of a soldier whose business would seem to be all with 
fife and drum, and “pomp and panoply of war”? Yes, indeed. The same 
general had never less than four hours of drudgery over accounts, reports etc., 
to put through after each day, no matter what that day may have held in 
the way of fatigue or danger. So it is in every walk of life. One of our 
best-known actresses, a lovely woman, who at a great age still “plays her 
part” and whose opinion is entitled to profound respect, once said to an 
aspirant for dramatic honors: “ Don’t try it unless you have a capacity for 
drudgery and a real love of hard work for its own sake.” So even the glitter- 
ing footlights cannot protect us from the demon of drudgery! There is a 
beautiful Eastern fable of a young girl who was condemned to spend her life 
with a horrid old creature whose servant she must be. At first the girl re- 
belled, and the more she resented her lot the uglier and more aggravating 
became her master. At last she wisely. decided that if she must spend her 
life in such servitude she would do her best and try to please as far as she 
could. This plan succeeded so well that the horrid old creature grew quite 
bearable, and at last so agreeable that one day in an impulsive moment the 
girl kissed the tyrant, and then, lo and behold! the disguise dropped off and 
the horrid creature was changed into a fairy prince, so that the girl was quite 
willing to go on living with him as she had been sentenced to do! If we all 
try to use our brains in our work, try to work to the best advantage, work 
with interest as well as with conscience, we shall all find that even “ drudgery ” 
is a cause for thanksgiving. 

With the coming of autumn nuts are a welcome addition to the menu. 
Rich as we are in this country in all manner of palatable vegetable foods, we 
cannot realize the use made of nuts in less-favored climes. With us nuts 
are simply an adjunct to dessert, not a food to be taken seriously. Our na- 
tive nuts may not be in market yet, but already the new Spanish chestnuts are 
on hand, and no more useful nut exists. Try this substitute for mashed 
potato: Cook one pound of chestnuts for fifteen minutes; peel them of all 
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skin and cook in a quart of milk until very soft. Add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a heaping tablespoonful of butter, and a very little sugar. Rub through 
a sieve and serve as you would mashed potato. This chestnut purée will be 
found most excellent with poultry, and has the additional advantage that 
it ean be eaten by those to whom potato is denied. So much for the chestnut 
as a vegetable. Now here it is again as a dessert: Boil twenty-five chestnuts 
in water until soft. Remove all skin. Have ready two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of butter rubbed together with an equal amount of sugar and heated very 
hot. Into this mixture drop your chestnuts. Shake the pan containing 
them for two or three minutes over a.moderate fire. The chestnuts should 
be nicely and evenly browned. Let them partly cool, then rub through a col- 
lander on to the dish from which the dessert is to be served. With a little 
care you can form a nice regular heap of the strained chestnut. Put the 
dish on the ice for an hour, and then cover the mound of chestnut with 
whipped cream sweetened and flavored with vanilla. “Marrons glacés” (the 
candied chestnuts) are one of the richest and most expensive sweets which 
one can buy. If you have courage and patience you can make them at 
home, and this is the rule: Take one pound of chestnuts and boil until soft 
enough to eat; peel carefully. Have ready a syrup made of one pint of water, 
half a pound of sugar, and a little vanilla. Into this put two or three chest- 
nuts at a time, being very careful not to break them, and let them stew for 
two or three minutes. A fine wooden skimmer is the best thing to handle the 
nuts with. When all the nuts have been treated in this way put them on a 
shallow platter, and stand away in some cool place for twenty-four hours. 
When ready to proceed with the candy make a syrup of one pound of sugar 
to one-half pint of water. Boil this until a little dropped into cold water 
“candies” and is brittle. Dip each chestnut into this syrup, covering it 
thoroughly. When removed from the syrup put the chestnuts on a platter 
covered with paraffine paper, and let them harden in a cool place. 

So far have we wandered from the “plain living and high thinking” of 
our Puritan ancestors, that it would seem a hopeless matter to put in a plea 
for simplicity even once a year! Nevertheless, we feel impelled to remon- 
strate over the elaboration of Thanksgiving dinners. Strictly speaking, an 
old-fashioned, orthodox Thanksgiving dinner should consist of but three 
courses. The first course may include chicken pie as well as roast turkey, but 
both should be on the table at the same time—the turkey at the head, the 
chicken pie at the foot, of the table. With the turkey go, of course, celery 
and cranberry sauce, while sweet pickled peaches seem to belong with the 
chicken pie. All vegetables are included in this course. Then come the pies; 
these should be pumpkin and apple, but never mince—mince is reserved for 
Christmas! Then the nuts, raisins, and apples may be served. This is what 
the dinner should be, but, alas! in these days never is! Here is a rule for 
pumpkin pie which has stood the test of many generations, and is as easy 
as it is good: Take four heaping tablespoonfuls of boiled and strained squash 
or pumpkin, add to that four level] tablespoonfuls of sugar, one saltspoonful 
of salt, half a teaspoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of cinnamon. Mix 
thoroughly. Then add one pint of milk and cream mixed. When that has 
been well stirred break in two eggs, yolks and whites together. Beat the whole 
mass vigorously, pour into the pastry lining of deep pie-plates, and bake. 
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that the busy, careworn mother dreads 

more than the fretful query, “ What 
can I do now?” But if it becomes tiresome 
during a “ spell of weather,” it grows positive- 
ly maddening when she goes through a period 
of quarantine; especially, after the serious 
and interesting stage of the disease is passed, 
and the little ones need only the health 
officer’s permission to be out-of-doors at their 
sports and games once more. 

Every book, game, and toy has had its day. 
One does not wish to purchase new playthings 
for fear fumigation will render them useless, 
and, anyhow, one feels safer when all things 
handled much by the sick children are de- 
stroyed utterly. Therefore, the pleasure we 
derived from piles of old magazines and cata- 
logues was twofold, for, after enjoying the 
possibilities they afforded, there was no grief 
over their destruction. The plays and games 
they furnished were almost innumerable, but 
I shall only give a few, in hopes that they may 
help some distracted mother or nurse answer 
the perpetual question of, “What can I do 
now ¢” 

First, by the aid of our paper friends, we 
took a delightful trip. We found a picture 
of some famous place we wanted to visit. 
This we cut out and pasted on the front page 
of a book whose large pages were made of 
wrapping-paper. Then each child decided 
what to take with him, the girls in every 
ease declaring for a trunk apiece, and the 
boys merely a suit-case or “grip.” These 
were found in the advertising sections or 
catalogues, pasted on another page, and 
“packed,” by the various articles wanted by 
their owners being pasted about them. This 
took lots of time and searching through the 
books, but much of the time was passed in up- 
roarious merriment over some of the things 
different members of the party wanted to 
take. 

Then the means of transportation must 
be secured, and varied from a flying-machine 
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to a freight-car, and included a revenue cut- 
ter, a rowboat, a steam-launch, a railway 
train, and an ocean liner. The rest of the 
book was filled with pictures of things one 
would see on the way, and the “game” al- 
ways ended with a talk or a reading about 
the place visited and interesting facts, his- 
torical or otherwise, that were connected with 
it. 

Another time, we decided that, the weather 
outside being so temptingly fine, we should 
have a picnic. So we hunted through the 
magazines for a desirable spot. This decided 
upon, we chose our means of getting there, 
but we were a much-divided party, for some 
went vid automobile, another rode a prancing 
steed, another drove an English cart, and 
others went by bicycle and street-car. The 
lunch was packed next, and only a glimpse 
at the abundant larder in the magazines’ ad- 
vertising section will give you any idea of 
the good things we took along to eat. Nor 
were amusements lacking, for the pages fur- 
nished us with fishing-tackle, rifles, swings, 
hammocks, balls, and kites galore. Happy 
hours were passed with the houses we built 
and furnished. This was accomplished by 
pasting pictures of houses on the outside 
of the books, and calling each page a room, 
and pasting thereon the furniture and orna- 
ments we thought suitable. 

T devised various guessing games by pin- 
ning pictures around the room after sending 
the children out. They were given pencils 
and papers to write down their guesses, and 
there were always trifling prizes. 

After reading how the children of Japan 
enjoy the “ peep-boxes” exhibited on the 
streets, we manufactured some with great suc- 
Old shoe-boxes are just the thinv. A 
hole is cut in one end and the top co.ered 
with white or colored tissue-paper to admit 
the required light. The pictures are then 
arranged exactly as one sees them in the 
candy Easter eggs. It was surprising 
what pretty effects the children produced, 
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and they did not easily tire of the employ- 
ment. 

From this we went to making miniature 
stages of empty boxes turned on the side. 
Yurtains were made to slip from side to side, 
which, when opened, displayed really very 
pretty scenes made all from paper, with paper 
actors. 

Once started, the children devised many 
games for themselves. I have sometimes com- 
plained that too many pages of the magazines 
were given up to advertising matter, but I 
learned, in the dark hours of the quaran- 
tine, to regard them as unqualified blessings, 
and hope that these few hints will help others 
to find the good in them that I and mine did. 

We also devised an up-to-date game of 
“consequences.” One of the children cut 
out a head of some sort; another, any sort of 
a body that took his fancy; and a third, the 
legs from another picture, no one knowing 
what the others were cutting out. When all 
were ready, the first pasted his head on a 
piece of paper, the next one fitted his misfit 
body to the head, and finally the legs were 
added, with a result that drove tears and 
frowns from the wan little faces for several 
hours. Anything in the line of amusement 
that will amuse to the point of hearty laugh- 
ter is a step toward recovery. 

When magazines and catalogues failed or 
grew tiresome, we devised a number of occu- 
pations from colored tissue-paper. The rooms 
set apart for the sick ones had been made 
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very bare, so we furnished up with crépe- 
paper and tissue-paper, making many bright 
and pretty things by way of ornaments, be- 
sides beautiful paper-doll wardrobes. 

A much-needed nap was procured one af- 
ternoon by busying the little prisoners with 
a hat contest. ‘Tissue-paper and plenty of 
pins were furnished, and a prize promised for 
the prettiest hat and one for the most comical, 
provided that “ mother” were allowed an un- 
disturbed rest. Even the restless boy enjoyed 
this employment. 

There are countless games nowadays, cheap 
enough to be destroyed without any feel- 
ings of waste and extravagance, but my ex- 
perience has been that, during convalescence, 
little folks are too irritable and nervous to 
give the attention necessary to make a game 
a success, and “ occupation ” makes the time 
pass much more quickly than mere entertain- 
ment. This is the Froebel idea, and many of 
the kindergarten “gifts” are very useful in 
entertaining juvenile convalescents, though 
my only complete success was with the clay. 
This may be easily procured in powdered 
form in large boxes, and is prepared for use 
without much trouble. 

One must be very careful not to provide 
any amusements that will tax the eyes or 
the nerves, and for this reason many things 
that would serve to pass the time for a well 
child on a stormy day will produce only irri- 
tation and tears with the little one weak from 
a long or severe illness. 
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THE GIRLS THE HOSTESS GIVES A MAN AT DINNER 
IV.— THE RIGHT GIRL 






MR. SKINFLINT. “ THE PAPER SAYS SKIRTS 
"2 ARE TO BE WORN LONGER THAN EVER!” 
MRS. SKINFLINT. “ WELL, You NEEDN’T BE 
THE PURITAN. “Ir [’mM Not) cargerut I'LL FIGGERIN’ ON ME WEARIN’ MINE ANY LONGER. I’vVE 
BE ARRESTED FOR CARRYING CONCEALED WEAPONS.” WORN IT FIVE YEARS THIS COMIN’ FALL!” 
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A MODEST PRESENT 
Mes. Knicker. “So you 
want your husband to give 
you something he has made 
himeelf ?” 
Mrs. Locker. “ Yes, 
about $500.” 





THOSE GIRLS! 

STELLA. “You know, 
when I was drowning, all 
my past life passed before 
me.” 

Betta. “Did you find 
those three years you 
lost ?”’ 





YES! YES! 
Littte Rowiwo. “ Papa, 
what is a villa?” 
Mr. Outaway. “A villa, 
my son, is a house that 











is sold you by a villain!” : aise ae Fred Nankive Lire: 
TEACHER. “ ALBERT, WHAT IS THERE IN THE GLORIOUS HOLIDAY OF 
HIS SUGGESTION THANKSGIVING THAT ESPECIALLY APPEALS TO EVERY LOYAL AMERI- 
Cato had declared that CAB HEART! = - 
Gestheee must te de ALBERT. “ THE TURKEY AND PUMPKIN PIE! 
ge st 
stroyed. 
“Why not give it to the baby to amuse the THE NEW VERSION 


little dear?” inquired a savage bachelor. 
Not desiring such complete annihilation, how- 
ever, they voted to send the ships. 


Mary had a little door, 
Which came to with a slamn: 
Oh, then it was, as ne’er before, 
She had a little lamn! 





THE REAL TEST 
Solomon was giving the famous baby decision. 





“Let the child be named for the Presidential THE MIDNIGHT PROMENADE 
candidate,” he commanded. Sue. “ Henry!” 
By her prompt refusal to inflict the needless He. “ Huh?” 
eruelty he readily determined the true mother. Sue. “Just imagine baby is one of those sick 
friends you sit up all night 
with.” 





ECONOMY 


Mrs. Henperson. “I don’t see 
why you bought such a large 
Thanksgiving turkey?” 

Mr. Henperson. “I got it large 
so that there would be enough left 
to warm over for Christmas.” 











WILLING 


Moruer. “Have you informed 
Mr. Huggins of. my decision that 
the gas in the parlor must be 
turned out promptly at_ ten 
o’clock ?” 

Pretty DaucutTer. “Oh yes!” 

Moruer. “How did he receive 
the information?” 

Is THIS MAN TAKING A SHOCK FROM A GALVANIC BATTery, PRETTY Davuauter. “Oh, he 
THAT HE CONTORTS HIMSELF SO FEARFULLY? On No! He 1s thanked me, and said he’d be here 
ONLY TRYING TO ATTRACT LITTLE CHARLIE’S ATTENTION so as at exactly three minutes to ten 
TO OBTAIN A GOOD PHOTOGRAPH OF HIM, IF POSSIBLE. hereafter.” 








Fred Nankivel 
4 e4 
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The Cost of Living 

HAT the cost of living has gone up every woman who has a household 
i to buy for knows. She does not sympathize, either, with Secretary 

Shaw’s cry, “ Deliver us from another period of low living expenses!” 
But it is something of a consolation for her to find, through the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Labor, that for incomes of under twelve hundred a 
year the increase has been but fifteen and a fraction per cent. in the last 
eight years, after all, while the general increase in the income of wage- 
earning families has been over sixteen per cent. 

To get the averages, the Labor Bureau secured the income and expenses, in 
detail, of over two thousand five hundred households in thirty-three States 
of the Union. The average family consisted of five and a third persons— 
a rather bewildering idea, but statistics are statistics. Some of the items will 
be interesting to other women who are running homes on the twelve-hundred- 
a-year-and-under schedule. Food claimed 42.54 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture; rent, 12.95 per cent.; clothing, 14.04 per cent. About three hundred and 
fifty pounds of fresh meat was the yearly consumption of each family. 

The highest prices, this report asserts, ruled in 1902, and they are really 
decreasing to-day, not rising. Retail prices are quoted in all cases. The 
average savings of each family were only about sixty dollars a year. This 
will be a comfort to the woman who is expected to leave a margin for saving 
by an economically inclined husband. To feed, clothe, and lodge five and 
a third persons on twelve hundred a year or under, and save largely on it is 
praiseworthy but difficult, and those who are “just average” will be re- 
lieved to find that it is the exception, not the rule. The small consumption 
of fresh meat suggests that meat three times a day is fading out of the 
American dietary among those of small incomes, as it has for some time 
been doing from the tables of the well-to-do. The cereal advertisement and 
the meat-packers’ strike have joined hands to hasten this tendency, and per- 
haps the next annual report will show a still more hygienic state of things. 





The Undisciplined Child 

STATISTICIAN who has been, engaged in the unpleasant task of gath- 
ering figures about crime and suicide among children sums up by saying 
that “there might be more hope for the decrease of crime of all kinds if 
so many homes were not sending out so many boys and girls unwarned, undis- 
ciplined, uninstructed, and unprotected. A judge in the juvenile court in 
one of our large cities asserts the same thing from another point of view when 
he says that “the moral training of a child begins at home,” and that “ the 
failures of the parents come to the Children’s Court for treatment.” The un- 
disciplined child is bad material for society, and his parents are responsible 

to him and to the community. 
To him—for what happiness is there, what victory, what usefulness, for 
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an undisciplined nature thrown into the clash and struggle of this relentless 
world? The worst cruelty of a parent to a child is not to prepare him for 
the necessary conditions of life. The shock of an aggravated, petulant self- 
will, throwing itself against the contemptuous and unyielding front of the 
world, means tragedy and disaster. The modern notion that a child should 
not be taught obedience, but should reason things out, and thus “ develop 
his full powers of initiative,’ is not so much absurd as terrible, when one 
thinks of the situations where disobedience to stern, unreasoning laws and 
facts means ruin. From the household where all defer to the child, he must 
come, sooner or later, to the battle-ground of life where none yield him an 
inch unless he deserves it. 

To the community, too—for what worker on charities, or in prisons or rescue 
missions, does not feel that his whole effort is but to undo a little of the 
mischief done by the parents who have shirked their duties and responsibili- 
ties? “ Unwarned, undisciplined, uninstructed, and unprotected.” Only those 
who know the conditions of our cities can fully appreciate the horror of 
those four words, The girl who is trained to obedience, industry, reverence 
for religion, unselfish habits, is safe—but what about the girl who “has 
never been crossed,” and who considers no law as wise as her own weak self- 
will? The lad whose will is disciplined, whose habits are controlled, whose 
parents are wise enough to be in his confidence, is secure—but how about 
the lawless gang of boys on the street corner outside the saloon? Here is 
the material which we have to reckon with later in reformatory and asylum, 
in our politics and our social problems. “ Somebody’s darling” was the old 
poetic way of putting it. “ Somebody’s undisciplined child” is the truer and 
more practical phrase that can be written over each human wreck. 





The Extra Touch 


BUSINESS man of great promise failed in spite of it in one of our 

suburban towns lately. A shrewd friend of the family thus diagnosed 

the bankruptcy: “ Jack made enough to live on, and could have kept on making 

it right along. But Louise wanted the extra touch. She knew just how to put 
it on; and in the end she put it on Jack’s financial difficulties.” 

Other women have done the same. The extra touch is the most delightful 
thing in the world, when it can be afforded. It gives distinction to the com- 
monplace novelty, to routine things, grace to life. Yet, like other extras, it 
has a trick of running up accounts out of all proportion. If it does. not 
cost money, its expenses in time and vital force are equally great. The 
extra touch in dress means either a great deal of money spent or a great 
deal of time expended, and few women can afford either unless they stint 
in more important directions. 

The extra touch in social affairs often costs beyond all proportion. The 
exquisite nicety of table service attained by some hostesses means continual 
trouble with servants and enormous laundry bills, to say nothing of fret of 
mind. Distinctive entertainments involve money, brains, time, or all three. 
The extra touch is the enemy of the simple life. The average household is 
much better off without it. Yet its fascinations are such that those of us who 
cannot reach it still sigh for it, and those who can are seldom wise enough to 
refrain from its temptations and complications. 
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supplement are drafted to the same 

proportions and after the same style 
as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the 
supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated clearly on the sheet. 

As many persons prefer to pay the cost of 
the pattern rather than 
to trace it from the 
sheet, the Bazar has ar- 
ranged that these pat- 
terns are for sale at the 
same prices as are cut 
paper patterns, except 
that in the case of the 
supplement patterns, 
which are given only in 
the one size which seems 
best suited to the de- 
sign, double price must 
be paid when a different 
size is to be drafted to 
special order. 


. | ‘HE patterns given on the accompanying 


Woman’s Lace Jacket 

UESTIONS are 

frequently asked 
as to how old lace shawls 
and capes may be util- 
ized in modern form. 
To answer this question 
and meet the demand 
for a good lace garment, 
we show here a coat 
which may be used for 
a dinner gown. It may 
be made of white or 
black lace and should 
be worn over a black or 
white silk skirt. The 
lace should be lined 
with a thin silk. 

The pattern is simple, 
being cut with French 
back and fronts drawn 
in under the broad 
draped belt. The sleeves 

















WOMAN’S LACE JACKET.—NO. 84. 


Size, 38 inches bust measure only. 
Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


are simply a large puff with a flat band over 
which folds of black satin like the belt are 
laid. The broad, oddly shaped collar is of 
white silk or satin with a bias edge of black 
satin and a tiny milliner’s fold of the same 
inside the binding. 

Naturally some care must be exércised in 
cutting such a_ coat 
from a fine old lace 
shawl. The lower part 
or skirt of the coat (or 
the peplum, as it is 
called) should be so 
laid on the shawl that 
the lower edge may 
have the finished border 
of the shawl. Another 
piece of the border may 
be used for each sleeve 
ruffle, and the puffs of 
the sleeves and the body 
of the coat may be cut 
from the centre part of 
the shawl. 

The belt and _ the 
draped cuff bands have 
big jewelled buttons for 
decoration. Avery 
charming and artistic 
note of color may be 
introduced by choosing 
for these buttons enam- 
elled ones with jewels 
in color. There are 
large buttons to be 
bought in which green 
and blue enamel and 
imitation sapphires and 
emeralds combine in 
such a way as to give 
the effect of a peacock’s 
feather. Such buttons 
on the black satin are 
extremely effective. 

Hf the coat is to be 
made of black lace it 
will be much more at- 
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LITLE GIRL’S SCHOOL DRESS.—NO. 85. 


Size, 6 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group III , Pattern-Sheet Supplement. 


tractive if lined with white or a pale color. 
The pattern is given on the supplement in 
size 38 inches bust measure. A complete 
lining pattern is included. To cut the coat 
of new lace will take 5 yards 27 inches wide, 
and 6 yards of silk for the lining. One 
yard of white satin will be needed, and the 
same of black for the trimming. 


Little Girl’s School Dress 

SIMPLE school frock for a little girl 
of six years is shown in miniature in 
Diagram Group III. The design is suitable 
for any of the pretty plaids and serges and 
novelty materials which appear in such 
abundance among the autumn dress goods. 
A simple broad starched linen turn-over col- 
lar such as a boy wears with an Eton suit 
should be worn with this frock, or an Eton 
collar of colored linen, and linen cuffs to 
match are neat and pretty. A black silk tie 
and patent-leather belt’ complete the costume. 
The model is a very simple one. The frock 
is cut in one piece from the neck to the hem. 
At each side of the front and back are three 
tucks. The opening is at the left side, and 
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the buttons may be perfectly plain ones, or 
as is so often the case nowadays, they may 
be made a feature in the adornment of the 
dress. ‘To cut the frock for a child of six 
years will take 4% yards of material 42 inches 
wide. 





NEW MODEL 


KIMONO.——NO. 86. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

















THE BAZAR’S NEW PATTERN SHEET 





GIRL’S WINTER AFTERNOON DRESS.—NO. 87. 
Size, 14 yearsonly. Price, 35 cents 


See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


New Model Kimono 
VARIATION of the ever-useful and ever- 
popular kimono has what is called in 
Paris, where it originated, a stole effect. 
There is a seam on each shoulder, and low on 
the shoulder is a seam which continues down 
the front.and back to the front of the gar- 
ment, thus giving the stole shape. An extra 
piece is set in at the side. The seams are 
corded with black satin or a color, as is pre- 
ferred, for the trimming bands. The shape 
of these bands is one of the novelties of the 
garment. 
Japanese figured crépes in silk and in cot- 
ton are the materials usually used for these 
kimonos. There are beautiful effects to be 
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had in these printed crépes, and a very smart 
and striking combination may be made in the 
contrast of the satin facings with the main 
part of the garment. There are some very 
dainty striped crépes, too, with a silk stripe 
on the ground of mixed silk and wool. Of 
any of these materials 22 inches wide the 
quantity required is 10 yards, and 134 yards 
of satin. The pattern is given here on the 
pattern sheet in size 36 inches bust measure, 
suitable for a woman of medium size. The 
length corresponds to that of a skirt of 43 
inches front measurement. 


Girl’s Winter Afternoon Dress 
UITE simple and yet very smart and be- 
coming is such a dress as the one shown 
here for a young girl of fourteen years. The 
various parts are shown in miniature in Dia- 
gram Group IV., and after studying the lines 
of these no difficulty will be found in tracing 
and cutting the pattern in full size. As the 
side gore is too large to be laid on the sheet 
as a whole, it has been given in two parts, 
which should be basted or pinned together to 
make a complete pattern before the material 
is cut by it. 

A broad box pleat is laid in the front of 
the waist and of the skirt, too, with a single 
pleat turning toward the box pleat at each 
side. This gives a pretty fulness to the 





SMALL BOY’S OVERCOAT.—NO. 88. 


Size, 4 years only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagrain Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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dress. The skirt is slightly gathered over 
the hips. The sleeves are full and are gath- 
ered into a deep cuff. 

It is really in the trimming that the main 
effect of the dress lies. The yoke and cuffs 
should be of a contrasting material. In the 
model illustrated here they are of heavy black 
lace or of Cluny lace died to match the dress, 
and laid over white silk. The shaped bands 
over the shoulders and the pointed strap and 
band on the skirt are piped with black satin. 
There is a pointed strap on the sleeve, too, 
and this and the ends of the bands on the 
waist are caught with odd square-shaped but- 
tons, which give a distinctive touch to the 
dress. To eut the dress as shown here will 
take 6 yards of material 42 inches wide. 


Small Boy’s Overcoat 

| Ngee 4 te little overcoat for a four-year- 

old boy is shown in Diagram Group VI. 
It should be made of light brown or bright 
deep blue cloth or of brilliant scarlet serge. 
With the embroidery in sailor fashion in a 
contrasting color or gold on the front and 
sleeves it is a very smart little coat. It may 
be lined with silk or with a plaid woollen 
material. An interlining of cotton flannel 
is a good plan for winter. Two yards of cloth 
will cut the coat. 


Baby’s Shirred Frock 
LITTLE plain frock of the finest, sheerest 
nainsook made by hand is considered by 
women of good taste, nowadays, to be more 
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BABY’S SHIRRED FROCK.—NO. 89. 


Size,6 months only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


suited to a baby’s use than the more elabo- 
rate trimmings of lace and embroidery that 
were considered handsome some years ago. 
The dress illustrated has a yoke of bands of 
very fine but simple insertion joined by rows 
of fagotting by hand, and to the lower edge 
of this yoke the dress and sleeves are shirred. 
The several rows of gathering are decorated 
with fancy stitches in the style of smock em- 
broidery. 





THREE OF THE GROUP OF FOUR COLLAR PATTERNS. No. 75. 


Size, 13 inches only. 


Price, 15 cents for four patterns. 























SHIRRED AFTERNOON GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 468. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Price, 25 cents for skirt or waist 


AFTERNOON GOWN. 
HE demand this 
season seems to 
be likely to be 

for shirred skirts for 

thin materials such as 
crépe de Chine, voile, 
and  veilings. The 
skirt with this shir- 
ring around the sides 
and back, and a waist 
with shirring to match, 
is one of the very 
pretty styles which, 
among a medley of 
others less _ pretty, 
shine out as very de- 
sirable. The lace yoke 
and deep cuffs, with 
sleeves that are quite 

large and puffed at BACK OF NO. 468, 

the elbow, make up a 

smart and becoming waist. The trimming on 

the model illustrated here is of lace to match 

the yoke, bound with black satin. In cases 
where black would be too strong a contrast, 

a color in a deeper shade than that of the 

gown is better. 

The skirt is made with a narrow plain 
front gore, and the shirring begins at the 
seam, continuing all around the sides and 
back. A very pretty effect is obtained by 
working the gathers in what is called smock- 
ing embroidery—that is, catching them in 
little groups by means of feather-stitching 
and cross-stitching in silk. The same effect 
may be used on the waist. 

If tucks are preferred around the foot of 
the skirt to the lace bands illustrated, suf- 
ficient length may be added in cutting the 
skirt to allow of their being run around—one, 
two, or three tucks as one chooses to have. A 
drop skirt is usually made for such a gown 
as this, and so a pattern for one is included. 
It is often wise, when thin material is being 
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FANCY SILK CAPE COLLAR. 


Price of Pattern, 30 cents 


used, to fasten the outer skirt to the lining 
at the belt and to tack the shirring in a few 
places. The foot of the drop skirt is to be 
finished with a deep bias ruffle with a narrow 
ruche at the edge. The best way to finish 
this ruche is with a very narrow hem, as a 
pinked edge wears out and becomes ragged 
very quickly. 

The waist lining pattern provided is the 
regular model waist lining on which all of 
the Harper’s Bazar waists are made. It may 
be used as a foundation for any waist. 

TWO NEW COLLAR PATTERNS. 

Two collar patterns illustrated here are use- 
ful as adjustable decorations for gowns which 
are so made that they may be worn for sim- 
ple occasions, or, with such an addition as 
this, for more formal use. The cape collar 
with long ends is also a particularly good one 
for use on a coat or evening cloak. It would 
transform a plain cloth rain coat, for instance, 
into a good evening cloak,.or the simple tail- 
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ored coat of a cloth suit into a reception 
coat. 

The pattern is for sale ready for working. 
The finished collar is a combination of a 
charming silk braid in pale fawn color with 
an open net of white. No fancy lace stitches 
are necessary in its make-up, so it may be 
undertaken and completed with success by 
women who are not experienced in such work. 
The braid curves prettily around in the pat- 
tern. 

Almost any braid may be used to carry out 
the pattern, and there are to be bought in 
the shops now some extremely pretty braids 
in cotton and in silk alone, and combined 
with tinsel, which will make a very good ef- 
fect. A smaller braid is used in the small 
rings in the centre of the lace forms in the 
stole ends of the collar. The lace net is only 
cotton; any silk netting, however, may be 
substituted, or a thin, sheer grass linen may 
be used. The braid is sewed into the design 
by means of stitches of sewing silk to match 
in color. It is best to work on the wrong side 
in following such a pattern—that is, to lay 
the right side of the braid against the muslin 
working pattern, so that the stitches may be 
made on the wrong side. 

The little bishop stock-collar is made of a 
fancy silk braid, also in white combined with 
white bengaline. This, like the cape collar, 
has no lace stitches, and is therefore easily 
made. 

The materials for making these collars may 
be purchased at $1 70 for the cape collar, and 
50 cents for the bishop stock, the price of 
the pattern being given under each _ illus- 
tration. 





BISHOP COLLAR OF SILK AND BRAID. 


Price of Pattern, 15 cents. 
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Build Well 


My Boy 


The carefully built body of youth yields good health and daily com- 
fort all through life. 


There is no “good time” on earth that equals the “good time” 
every day. 

Just to breathe sweet air, feel the pulses thrill, step with a swing 
and spring hard to hold in leash, and know yourself to be possessed of the 
greatest gift of the gods— 


HEALTH 


But one can give it all up by a very little daily drugging on coffee, 
which attacks stomach, nerves, heart and other organs, first stimulating, 
then depressing, then setting up chronic disease. That’s the indictment. 
Examine any old coffee drinker and see if you can find ONE entirely free 
from disease. 

The POSTUM FOOD COFFEE supplies actual food elements in a 
liquid form, rebuilding the body and nervous system, at the same time 


furnishes a delicious beverage, much like in color and flavor to the milder 
grades of Old Gov't Java. 


POS TUM 


“There’s a reason.” 


») 
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Letters cannot be answered in these co,umns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an i diate answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


M. H. M.—You may serve the same refresh- 
ments at a hoon as at a four-o’clock wedding. 
Here is a good list for this season that will not 
involve much expense or trouble to prepare: 
Bouillon in cups; creamed lobster in pastry 
cases; jellied tongue and tomato salad and sand- 
wiches; peach ice or ice-cream and cake, includ- 
ing wedding-cake; and coffee in demi-tasses. You 
may make the salad attractive by having the 
tomatoes scooped out and filling them with celery 
and nuts chopped fine, dressed with mayonnaise. 
If this list is too elaborate omit the lobster. 
Have wine, punch, or lemonade. I advise hav- 
ing one large table, spread in the dining-room, 
prettily ornamented with flowers and greens, 
with the dishes of sandwiches, cake, candies, and 
rolls. The wedding-cake may be the central orna- 
ment if you wish to have it whole and have 
the bride cut it. Let the guests sit informally 
about the gooms and the gentlemen serve the 
ladies, with the assistance of one or two waiters. 


Daisy.—I advise having a lawn party with 
several different kinds of contests, and the re- 
freshments served out-of-doors, as you suggest, 
at little tables under the trees. This will be 
“original.” There are some amusing games to 
play out-of-doors. If you have not tried a pea- 
nut-hunt, start with that. Hide the nuts, 
wrapped in different colored papers, all over the 
place, and let the guests hunt for them, giving 
a prize to the one who finds the most or the 
most hidden in the places hardest to discover. 
Afterwards have tournaments in tennis, croquet, 
darts, and any other outdoor games. Then have 
a fortune-telling tent, where some one dressed as 
a gypsy reads the hands—any one with a little 
knowledge of palmistry will be able to do this. 
You can, too, have contests in seeing who can 
pick up ‘potatoes with a spoon, carrying them 
from one point to another, who can carry plums 
or any fruit on the blade of a knife from one 
table to another, and you can have guessing 
contests. In these games all the young peo- 
ple, irrespective of the difference in ages, can 
take part, and you can have a very merry 
outdoor entertainment. Have the little tables 
brought out at the right time, and serve for re- 
freshments tongue and ham sliced thin, with a 
salad of nuts and celery, chopped fine and mixed 
and dressed with mayonnaise, served in tomato 
cups. Have with this course dainty sandwiches 
and hot chocolate with whipped cream. For 
dessert have a peach shortcake with whipped 
cream and candies and fruit, and coffee in demi- 





tasses last. Have lemonade or ginger ale and 
sarsaparilla mixed served during the supper. 
After supper have dancing on the lawn. You 
can probably get some one to play, and have the 
piano moved out-of-doors on the piazza. Have 
a Virginia reel and other dances, and I am very 
sure that you will have a most merry entertain- 
ment. 


Emmie.—There is nothing prettier for souve- 
nirs for a christening than the little satin boxes 
which are generally used. They are always filled 
with sugared almonds. The most attractive 
boxes made at present are heart-shaped, with 
painted garlands of the flowers of the month the 
baby is born, or any flower that is pretty, with 
the initials or name of the baby and date of 
birth painted in gold. You cannot have any- 
thing prettier. As the new arrival is a boy, have 
all blue. You can use white flowers for decora- 
tion, with delicate blue ribbon bows and festoons, 
and you can have in the centre of the table a 
christening-cake made heart-shaped to corre- 
spond with the boxes. This should have the 
baby’s initials and date of birth too. If you 
prefer have the boxes covered with delicate blue 
satin, and they will be charming. There is noth- 
ing else to suggest, for the little favors I men- 
tion are en régle and nothing else is used. 


MourNeR.—At present it is the custom to ac- 
knowledge all messages and calls of condolence 
and notes, except those of relatives or intimate 
friends. The mourner’s visiting-card with a 
black border is sent, and some such sentence as 
“Sincere thanks for your sympathy” is written 
on the card. These cards should be sent in black- 
bordered envelopes which fit them; they should 
go within a month after the time of bereave- 
ment. It is also a fashion to have cards en- 
graved with such a form as, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Black 
are very grateful to 
Miss 
for her kind expression of sympathy and con- 
dolence. 





But these are rather formal acknowledgments, 
and the other answers quite as well under or- 
dinary circumstances. Of course personal notes 
should be sent within a month after receiving let- 
ters of condolence from intimate friends and rel- 
atives, but that, I am sure, I do not need to 
tell you. 
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tes every night yo are. 


**Sleep has been called the ‘chiefest thing in physic.’ Asa restorative, it has neither substitute nor rival; it is co-equal in 
importance with food and clothing for the preservation of life.” —From “Insomnia,” by A. W. Macfarlande, M.D. 


Ostermoor Mattress *15. 


GUARANTEES REFRESHING SLEEP 


How do you rest at night? Does sleep tempt you or do you lie and toss and fret, vainly seeking that 
comfort which lulls you to forgetfulness? There is one mattress that gives sleep to 
the sleepless—rest to the restless—the famous OSTERMOOR. 


We Will Refund Your Money if our claim is not true, Sleep on it 


thirty nights and if it is not all you 
have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness. durability and comfort of any $50. 
hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail—‘‘no questions asked.”” How 
many people have said ‘‘I would give a hundred dollars to be able to sleep,’’ and yet they cling to the 
lumpy, bumpy, unclean HAIR mattress and fear to invest $15. in a sleep-inducing OSTERMOOR. 


Our Book is FREE Our 136-page book, “The Test of Time,” is mailed free on 


: postal card request. It is printed on heaviest plate paper in 
two colors, and contains over 200 illustrations by such artists as Hood, Twelvetree, Farrand, Harris, 


etc. This edition cost over $15,000, but you are welcome to a copy even if you do not mean to buy. 


STANDARD S1ZES AND PRICES: 
2 feet 6 inches wide, = Ibs., § 8.35 
3 feet wide, Olbs., 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 38 Ibs., 11.70 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs., 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45lbs., 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the 
**just-as-good” kind. Ask to see the name 
“OsterMoor” and our trade-mark label sewn 
on the end. Show them you can't and won’t 
be fooled. ‘“/¢ must be Ostermoor.” Mat- 
tresses expressed, prepaid by us, same day 
In two parts, soc. extra, Special sizes, special prices. check is received. Estimates on cushions and 

Express charges prepaid to any place. samples of coverings by return mail. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Oo., Ltd., Montreal. 
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HovusewIire.—A good dinner menu would be: 


Caviare on toast. 
Clear soup. 
Green peppers stuffed with creamed lobster or 
chicken. 

Fried sweetbreads and fresh mushrooms. 
Individual tenderloins; scalloped potatoes ; 
creamed spinach. 

Apple and pineapple salad; Camembert cheese 
and crackers. 

Peach ice-cream; cake. 

Fruit; bonbons. 

Coffee. 


And what wines you wish, or sherry and cham- 
pagne only. Have the small tables spread when 
the guests arrive, and screened off, if possible; 
I do not advise having them brought in and 
spread afterwards, as they will not be as dainty 
as if carefully arranged beforehand. After din- 
ner have the tables cleared for cards, as you 


suggest, while the men are smoking and the 
women drinking coffee in the drawing-room. You 


could easily have a place-card which will serve 
as a score-card. Have the name prettily put on 
the top, and blanks underneath to show for what 
it will be used later. During the card-playing 
have charged water and plain iced water passed 
at intervals, and if you wish some refreshment 
have, after the playing is over, Welsh rarebits and 
ginger ale passed, or an iced fruit salad and cakes. 


Marne.—I will answer your questions in their 
order. The wedding-presents may be and usually 
are exhibited, but without cards. Send a wed- 
ding invitation addressed to The Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles Smith, although the minister does per- 
form the ceremony; his wife should certainly 
be invited to the wedding, although it is known 
that she will not be present. The groom usually 
pays the organist, not the bride; but if a per- 
sonal friend of the bride will play the wedding 
march and wedding music it would be right for 
the bride to give him, or her, a souvenir also. 
The masculine members of the wedding party 
may wear white or dark vests, as they prefer; 
a white or light vest is more dressy. You may 
say six o’clock p.M., or “on the afternoon of 
December the tenth at six o’clock,” if you prefer. 
If you can afford to do so, it is better to provide 
carriages for the guests who will come from out 
of town to the wedding; if you cannot afford to 
do so, they may use the trolley or hire carriages 
for themselves, but it better to arrange to 
have carriages meet certain trains. Indicate in 
the wedding invitations, on a small card engraved 
for the purpose, that carriages will meet the 
trains, and also have engraved on the card the 
trains that the guests are expected to take in 
leaving, and that carriages will convey them to 
these trains. We are glad to answer questions. 


18 


B. R.—The prettiest and most fashionable way 
of announcing the birth of a baby is to have 
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small cards engraved with the baby’s name and 
date of birth. These may be fastened to the 
mother’s card and sent in envelopes which fit 
the big card, to every one interested, as soon as 
the mother is able to see visitors, or just as 
soon as the cards can be engraved after the 
birth. The cards are fastened with little knots 
of ribbon. The ribbon is put through holes 
made in the upper left corner of each card. 


C. L.—Such a wedding party as you describe 
should enter the church in the following way: 
The groom and best man with the minister by 
the chancel entrance first. They stand before 
the chancel while the bridal party walk up the 
aisle. The four ushers walk up the aisle, two 
by two, first; then come the two bridesmaids; 
then the flower girl alone; and last the bride 
on her father’s arm. The ushers stand behind 
the bridesmaids at the altar, the flower girl a 
little in front of all. After the father has given 
his daughter away he steps to the pew where his 
wife and family sit, and leaves the church with 
them. The best man leaves with the minister; 
the bride and groom walk down the aisle first, 
then the flower girl, then the bridesmaids, and 
the ushers last. 


CHRISTMAS.—By all means have a Christmas 
tree for part of the entertainment. Even if all 
the guests are “old folk” they will enjoy a 
tree, I am sure. But I would not advise hav- 
ing the tree until the afternoon. When the 
guests arrive in the morning have a _present- 
hunt. Tell them that some gift is hidden in the 
house for each, and tell each what is her or his 
especial color. The present must be wrapped 
in paper of this color. The search will be great 
fun. Then have the Christmas dinner. For this 
an appropriate menu is oysters on the half-shell; 
clear soup; salmon with hollandaise sauce, cu- 
cumbers with French dressing; an entrée of 
creamed sweetbreads and mushrooms; then roast 
goose and apple sauce and vegetables; a sherbet 
or punch in punch-glasses may follow, and then 
game and salad, and the dessert must be the 
traditional plum pudding on fire, with bonbons 
and fruit last, and coffee. Have what wines you 
wish. After the dinner have the tree. Let some 
one write verses to go with the presents, and 
give absurd trifles to each, suggestive of some 
particular fad or fancy. You can play all kinds 
of games around the tree. Have games on the 
order of the donkey game, with a Santa Claus de- 
picted on a sheet, and let the guests, blindfolded, 
try to pin on a beard. Have New-year contests 
in seeing who can jump over candles named for 
the months, without extinguishing them and so 
bringing upon themselves bad luck; have guess- 
ing games—the number of berries on a bunch of 
mistletoe. the leaves on a sprig of holly, ete.; and 
have dancing, ending with a Virginia reel. You 
can serve nothing more appropriate than egg- 
nog and plum cake, 
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From our new 64-page Catalogue 





Two 
Handsome 
Winter 





Costumes 











T is hardly conceiv- 
able that any lady 
would deliberately 

choose to wear ill-fit- 
ting or unfashionable 
garments, when for the 
same price, or less, she 
can have her suits 
made to order in the 
latest New York style. 
Yet this is exactly 
what any lady does 
when she buys the 
average ready-made 
suit in preference 
to having her gar- 
ment made to 

her measure 

under our ex- 





clusive and 
successful sys- 
tem 





















118 Other 
Beautiful 
Styles also 
Illustrated 
and Described 








VERYTHING made to 
order—nothing ready 
made. Our catalogue 

fully explains the quick, 

easy and economical way 

whereby you may have a 

fashionable garment made 

to your measure and not 
risk a dollar. Is it worth 
while to bother with dress- 
makers and go on tiresome 
shopping expeditions, when 
you have only to select your 
style and material in 
your own home, mail 
us your order, and in 
than ten days 

-receive a_ perfectly 

satisfactory garment? 





less 





and up to date. 


Tailor-made Suits. . . . 
New “Lohengrin” Suits. . 
Skirts of Exclusive Design . 


FREE 


ask for Catalogue No. 42. 


Mail Orders Only 








7 . 
A Trial Order Costs You Nothing 
as we refund your money if we fail to please you. 
should make your garment right; otherwise the loss is ours. 


Catalogue illustrating 120 styles and samples from our stock of over 400 guaranteed mate- 
rials sent FREE to any part of the United States. 


RADICAL CHANGES IN FASHIONS AND FABRICS 


Styles and fabrics differ greatly from those shown in past seasons. 
The new “Lohengrin” styles and the ** Normandie” and “ Victoria”’ suitings 
should be seen by every lady who wishes to be fashionably attired. 


All Orders Filled Promptly—Prices Lower Than Ever Before 


We Prepay Express Charges on any garment you order from us, to any part of the United States 
Our New Winter Catalogue and a fine assortment of samples of our latest materials 
will be sent free to any part of the United States. 


samples for a suit, skirt or cloak, and about the colors you prefer, and be sure to 
They will be sent by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK.& SUIT CO., 119 ana 121 w. 234 St., New York 


——————— 


It is very important to us, therefore, that we 


Ours are entirely new. 


$10 to $35 Winter Jackets. . . . . $10 to $25 
$15 to $35 Long Coats, “Tourist Models” $12 to $25 
$4 to $15 | RainCoats ....-. . $12 to $25 


Kindly state whether you wish 


’ Established 16 Years No Agents or Branches 
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Bripe-to-se.—A bride’s “at home” cards, 
which she sends cut six months after her mar- 
riage, usually are engraved simply, Mrs. Charles 
Smith, with the dates, hours, and address, when 
the teas are in the afternoons. The cards are 
sent in envelopes addressed to both husband and 
wife, as Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jones. 


A. P. W.—The children will enjoy a hunt on the 
lawn as much as anything. Hide in the bushes 
and in the grass peanuts wrapped in different 
colored papers, or have a color for each child, and 
let them hunt for these, giving prizes at the end 
to the most successful. After the hunt have 
contests in different games like darts, hitting 
any kind of a target, archery, ete. If you have 
enough room for a croquet-set have a croquet 
tournament; and it will also add to the fun to 
have a bag of mottoes hung on a tree and to give 
the children a turn at trying to hit the paper 
bag and let the mottoes fall out. You can have 
potato races and contests in carrying beans on 
the blade of a knife from one point to another. 
You can have any of the outdoor games, like 
“still pond and no moving,” “cat and mouse,” 
and the games where the one in the middle of a 
ring is blindfolded and tries to tell the names of 
those in the circle from the answers they give to 
questions. Have the supper served, too, on the 
lawn at little tables; this will please the children. 
You can have the tables set indoors and carried 
out at the supper-time. After supper, if you 
have a piano where it can be heard, let the 
children dance. They will love to dance a Vir- 
ginia reel and other dances. 


Miss Cora A.—The best-man and groom enter 
the church with the minister from the chancel 
entrance, and stand facing the congregation in 
the chancel while the bridal party walk up the 
aisle. The two small boys may come first and 
act as pages; the ushers may come next; then 
the two bridesmaids, the maid of honor alone, 
and last the bride on her father’s arm. The 
bridesmaids may with perfect propriety wear 
hats at a noon wedding. A simple December 
menu would be consommé in cups, creamed 
lobster or lobster Newburg, croquettes and salad, 
rolls and sandwiches, ices and ice-cream and 
cake, including wedding-cake, and coffee. Have 
wine or a punch or lemonade. This is all that is 
necessary. If it seems too elaborate omit the 
croquettes and have the lobster and salad, ice- 
cream, cake, and coffee. It will be enough. 


Manet H. M.—Practically the same list of re- 
freshments will be suitable for a noon or a four- 
o'clock wedding. I advise having a table in the 
dining-room prettily decorated. The bride-cake 
or wedding-cake, if it is served whole, should be 
here. On the table put also small dishes of can- 
dies, and flowers and candles, and bowls or 
plates of salad. The plates may be on a side- 
board or serving-table, with the forks, knives, and 
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spoons, and the guests may help themselves with 
the assistance of one or two waiters. Serve, for 
a simple menu, consommé or bouillon in cups, 
salad and creamed lobster or oysters, or jellied 
chicken with sandwiches and rolls. For dessert 
have ices, jelly, and cakes, and last serve coffee 
in after-dinner coffee-cups. 


Mary B.—An invitation to a church wedding 
does not demand an acknowledgment, but it is 
polite to call afterwards on the bride and her 
parents. Neither does a wedding announcement 
demand a response, but it demands a call on the 
bride or cards sent on one of her days or after 
she is at home in her new residence. It is 
courteous to call also on the bride’s parents. 


B. B. L.—You can always get carnations, so 
have a pink carnation dinner, combining for 
the table decorations pink carnations with 
maidenhair ferns. Have a_ centrepiece and 
four small vases, and on the candles the pink 
shades you already have, and pink bonbons and 
frosted cakes and peppermints in little dishes. 
The place-cards may have a painted pink carna- 
tion for ornament, or an artificial or real carna- 
tion fastened to them. Serve first grape-fruit 
cut in halves with chopped pineapple in the 
centre; then clear soup, then olives, radishes, 
salted nuts for hors-d’oeuvre; next boiled sal- 
mon with Hollandaise sauce and cucumbers with 
French dressing; then creamed sweetbreads and 
mushrooms in ramekins. Have for the substan- 
tial course individual tenderloins with broiled 
mushrooms, as you wish to have the latter in 
two courses, and potatoes and a vegetable; then 
birds and salad or salad alone with crackers and 
cheese. The dessert may be frozen apricots with 
whipped cream served in punch-glasses, with 
carnations around the glasses on the plate; a 
carnation may be in the finger-bowl. 


M. D. C.—In entertaining at any of the New 
York hotels always order the dinner before the 
guests arrive. You may order it the same day. 
Go to the office, if you are not known at the 
hotel, and tell the clerk what you wish; he will 
send you the head waiter of the restaurant. You 
ean consult with the waiter about the best list 
to order. Tell him the number of people and the 
hour for the dinner, and make out with him a 
good menu. All will be ready when you arrive 
with your guests and there will be nothing more 
for you to do. Everything will be charged in 
your bill, which you can pay immediately after 
the dinner or later. You should fee the head 
waiter and also the waiters who serve you. When 
you wish to entertain at a table d’héte it is not 
necessary to take so much trouble. Tell the head 
waiter how many guests you will expect before 
they come, so that the table may be ready, 
and order the wines in advance. The guests 
may make their own selection from the menu 
after they have arrived. 
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Copyright 1904, Armour & Company 


Armour’s Extract of Beef Calendar Offer 


Our 1905 Calendar in black and white presents six new American girls, fac-simile reproductions 
of drawings made this year expressly for our special and exclusive use. C. Allan Gilbert girl, Home 
girl by Stuart Travis, Steamer girl by Karl Anderson (illustrated above), Studio girl by Hugh Stuart 
Campbell, Society girl by Malcom Strauss, Winter girl by Louis Sharp, arranged in six sheets (size 
10x15), tied with ribbon for hanging,.will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents or metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. 
al . 17 
Art Plate Offer We have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (11x 


inches) for framing or portfolio. Single plates will be mailed 
postpaid for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. One metal cap 
from jar of extract good for single sheet, or six caps for complete set. 


Armour €» Company, Chicago 
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ANNIVERSARY.—Nothing is prettier in the fall 
for golden-wedding decorations than goldenrod 
and sheaves of wheat. In winter you will not be 
able to get the flower and will have to use yellow 
roses or yellow carnations. You can make the 
decorations effective by painting plain china 
bowls with gold paint and using these for the 
flowers. You can also gild the little dishes that 


hold the cake and candy on the refreshment- 
table and use gold paper for the doilies and 
decoration of the dishes. Where the host and 


hostess receive there should be over their heads 
the two dates, in large figures made of gold 


paper, and the wedding-cake on the refreshment- 
table should have the dates of the wedding and 
the anniversary in gold figures. The lights every- 
where should be shaded with yellow crépe paper. 
At a wedding anniversary it is a pretty idea to 
give each of the guests some souvenir. A little 
card with a photograph of the home where the 
couple first lived, with a frame outlined in gilt 
and the dates in the corner, is attractive, or the 
photographs may be framed in real gilt frames. 
The entertainment, I suppose, will be a reception 
and the couple will receive with their children 


and grandchildren. The table may be in the 
dining-room prettily decorated, and the guests 
may ‘informally help themselves with the assist- 


ance of a waiter or two. You do not ask for a 
menu, so I think that I have covered the ground 
of your inquiries. 


Nove_ty.—Why not have a_ reception with 
music? This is a very fashionable way of enter- 
taining, and a pleasant change from an ordinary 
afternoon tea. If you can get some one who can 
play and some one else to sing it will be the best 
idea, or you could have banjo selections or some- 
thing a little odd. Have the hours from four 
until seven, and the music at intervals during the 
reception. Do not have a musical with chairs 
and a regular programme, but have it all in- 
formal and let the guests stand or sit down in- 
formally where they please during the music. 
At about six o'clock have the refreshments served. 
[ would advise a table in the dining-room, with 
two of your women friends or relatives presiding 
at either end, one pouring tea and the other 
punch, chocolate, bouillon, or coffee. Have the 
table prettily decorated with flowers, candies, and 
cakes, and lighted with candles. The guests may 
help themselves without ceremony. A military 
euchre such as I have seen is not a difficult under- 
taking. The idea that was carried out was 
simply to have all the decorations of the rooms 
red, white, and blue, the national flags and colors 
and emblems were conspicuous everywhere, the 
score-cards were decorated with red, white, and 
blue ribbons, the place-cards had the national 


coat-of-arms and motto. We kept score with 
wee flags, and the table decorations were red, 


white, and blue, with little flags stuck in the 
dishes for ornament. A bugle gave the signal 
for the change of seats after each game. The 
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prizes were photographs.of our national heroes 
and books suggestive of historical subjects. It 
was a pretty idea. I believe there is a kind of 
military euchre where small forts are on each 
table and flags are used and stuck in the forts. 
But this would be quite an undertaking to get up, 
and I think the simpler plan will answer quite 
as well. 


H. P. 8.—Word the invitations this way: Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Smith request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brown’s company on Tues- 
day evening, December the tenth, from eight until 
ten o’clock, at a House-Warming, at ——, etc. 
Have the refreshments served in the dining-room 
from a large table decorated with flowers, can- 
dies, and little dishes of cakes and candies. Have 
sandwiches, rolls, and platters of salad. Have 
the plates, forks, spoons, and knives on a side- 
table, and let the guests help themselves at the 
right time, with the aid of one or two waiters. 
Have the ices served after the substantial courses, 
from the pantry. Have a punch-bow!l on a table 
by itself if you have punch. Serve salad, cro- 
quettes or lobster creamed or in pastry patties, 
with sandwiches and rolls; later ices and cakes, 
and coffee in demi-tasses last. Give for souvenirs 
of the occasion little photographs of the house. 
You do not ask for any idea for entertainment, 
so I suppose it will be a regular reception; but 
have music or dancing if possible, and it will 
add to the enjoyment of the occasion. 


Marion.—I advise entertaining the company 
with a contest suggestive of Columbus and early 
American history. You can have it progressive 
if you wish, and have small tables. At one have 
pictures of the people famous at the time of 
Columbus; at another, questions about him and 
his personal history; at another, questions about 
America during his time. For score-cards use 
plain cards with outlined drawings of the kind 
of a ship that Columbus sailed in—this will not 
be difficult to draw—and give prizes of books 
or pictures in some way suggestive of the occa- 
sion. You can use the little busts of Colum- 
bus on the refreshment-table for favors at each 
place. You could, too, have music, and national 
songs sung and national airs played; and you 
could have some one read extracts about Colum- 
bus and his time that you can find in books of 
history. ; 


SUBURBANITE.—The size of the visiting-card in 
vogue for a gentleman is about 34% inches long 
by 1% wide. Unless the musician has a degree 
and is entitled to use the prefix Professor before 
his name, the best style would be to have the 
ecard engraved Mr. Charles White, with his house 
address, unless he will use the cards exclusively 
for business purposes; then they should be en- 
graved with the business address. The cards 
should be engraved in block letters, old English, 
or running script. 
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OR many years “ The Linen Store” 
has been famous throughout the 
land for the variety, beauty and 
comprehensiveness of its stock, 
including the finest, rarest and 

choicest Linens from all over the world. 

It is the purpose to make it equally well 
known for its select assortment of French 
Lingerie and as the home of the famous Pansy 
Corset. 

















The following are a few facts concerning 
Pansy Corsets and Lingerie and their new 
home at Fourteen West Twenty-third Street: 

The salesroom for 
these goods occu- 
pies an entire floor 
and is light, attrac- 
tive and convenient. 


The individual 
fitting-rooms are 
private and com- 
fortable. 

The fitters are 
women of _intelli- 


gence and experi- 
ence. They are spe- 
cialists in their line. 

Not only do they 
appreciate the im- 
portance ofacareful, 
proper fit, but they 
are competent to 
recommend the par- 
ticular style of cor- 
set required. 

Every detail of 
the Department has 
been arranged with 
a view to meeting 
the requirements of 
good taste and com- 
fort. 

The Pansy Corset is hand-made in Paris by 
the very best of French Corsetieres. 

The models are cut according tothe lines now 
in vogue and constructed to meet the latest 
mode in gowns, as well as to give style and grace 
to the figure. 





Made in 
Embroidered Batiste with front 
and side garters attached 

The new straight front gives 


white Coutille and 


the waistline a rounder and 
smaller appearance. Has me- 
dium high bust. Sizes, 18 to 26 
Price, Coutille, $13.50; Em- 
broidered Batiste, $17.50. Other 
models, $6.00 to $28.00 





French people 
appreciate the 
great importance 
of little details, 
and every part of 
the Pansy Corset 
is constructed 
with the utmost 
care. 

Only 
the best 
materials 
are used 
in its man- 
ufacture— 
it is one 
of the 
very few 
corsets 
in which 
genuine 
whalebone 
is used 
through- 
out, insur- 








ing both 
su pple- LACE-FRONT MODEL. 
ness and This is one of the latest Pansy Models, and 
P . represents the present vogue in Parisian cor- 
durahil- sets. 
itv It is made of fancy Silk Batiste, in sizes from 
¢ ins 18 to 26 inches. Price, $18.50. 
Thestyle 
and variety of the models make it pos- 


sible to fit stout, medium and slender fig- 
ures as perfectly as if the corset were made 
to order. We know of no other corset 
which gives greater ease and comfort to the 
wearer. 

The new Pansy models continue to be 
of the straight-front type. This season they 
will be worn slightly longer over the hips, 


with less dip to the waist and somewhat 


higher bust. The laced-front corset is still 
much in favor in Paris, and promises to 
be one of the leading styles this sea- 


son. 

Pansy Corsets are made in Coutille, Satin, 
Brocade, Batiste, etc., all of the very best grade. 
Prices range from $6.00 to $28.00. 


Catalogue showing the principal models mailed free on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West Twenty-third St., New York 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope. 





The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


E. L. N.—I am very glad that the Household 
Decoration department in the Bazar interests 
you. I hope that it will help you in solving your 
own particular problem. 

A large room forty by fifteen feet with win- 
dows at either end presents a fascinating field 
for artistic effort. I am glad that you break 
the length slightly with a curtain, making one 
end into a sitting-room and the other into a 
dining-room. Unbroken, the long lines and ex- 
tensive blank walls might prove very trouble- 
some, especially when an effort was made to 
group pictures effectively. 

With your pink sandstone mantel, 
from floor to 
sible for the 
in with the 


reaching 
ceiling, only two colors seem pos- 
walls, either a terra-cotta, toning 
sandstone, or green. The rough 
plaster walls tinted with either of these colors 
should make a very artistic background for 
further furnishing. The woodwork of yellow 
pine should be dyed either a forest green to 
harmonize with the green walls, or a weathered 
oak, to contrast agreeably with the terra-cotta. 
The floor should be stained to correspond, and 
waxed if it is hard wood. If it is soft wood you 
can either paint it or cover it with lonely grass 
matting. Old-fashioned rag-carpet rugs in col- 
ors corresponding with the walls will be suit- 
able, and furniture in simple straight lines. 
If you do not care to go to the expense of buy- 
ing Mission furniture for a summer cottage have 
it made of plain pine and painted forest green. 
Rush seats are an attractive addition. In the 
sitting-room you should have a large settle, 
some rocking-chairs, a Morris chair, a large table 
for books, and a reading-lamp, some bookshelves 
built in to break the long wall opposite the 
fireplace, and several simple standard chairs. 
Some Windsor chairs would not be out of place. 
Settles built in at each side of the fireplace would 
be pleasing. The long side walls of the dining- 
room must be broken by both sideboard and 
china-closets built in. If possible, have window- 
seats there also. 

The windows should be draped with Japan- 
ese or Morris cottons. If the paper is green, 
brilliant red and black on an écru ground would 
be bright and interesting. If the paper is terra- 
cotta, the colors should be more Oriental. Any 
cushions should be covered with the same ma- 
terial. 


ASHLAND.—You are very wise in having your 
carved walnut furniture done over with a dull 
finish. So many people fail to appreciate the 
beauties of that much-abused wood, although it 
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was prized so highly by the old cabinet-makers. 
Your set must be a very handsome one. 

Since your walls are cream, I think that I 
should prefer to have considerable rich color in 
the covering of the furniture, although it must 
not be either brilliant or dark. To harmonize 
with the rug in old-rose, old-blue, and dark red 
you will be able to find beautiful silk tapestries 
in those colors. Silk damask in two tones, either 
of old-rose or of old-blue, would be effective, and 
nothing is more beautiful than some of the 
woollen tapestries with these colors softly blend- 
ed together. I should cover the divan and arm- 
chair the same, and since your pieces are so few, 
ossibly the two reception chairs also, but that 
is a matter of preference. The coverings should 
be more or less similar. Much depends upon what 
you are able to get, since you do not have the 
unlimited market of New York to call upon, and 
samples of more expensive materials are not will- 
ingly sent. If you choose a tapestry it would 
be well to have a touch of the crimson like that 
in the rug to make the two harmonize. A brocade 
or damask in the Venetian red would not be at 
all inappropriate with the carved walnut and 
cream walls. 


F. B.—A soft sage-green cartridge-paper will 
harmonize best with the green and old-rose rug 
in the living-room. The gray marble mantel 
is certainly a disadvantage. Have a straight 
board cut to just cover the top. Cover this, and 
allow to hang straight across the front, as deep 
as you like, either an interesting and beautiful 
piece of silk tapestry, an Oriental strip of em- 
broidery, or, if you have nothing of this nature, 
some plain green silk. In the dining-room the 
paper should be old-blue or a mixture of blue 
and green. The curtains may be white muslin 
ruffled, hanging only to the sill and draped back. 
If the windows are too wide to allow of graceful 
draping, omit the ruffles and let them hang 
straight at the sides. Shir them on brass rods. 
If you are able to obtain Japanese and Indian 
cottons, in either old-blue and white or old- 
blue and yellow, curtains of this material would 
be both unusual and very attractive as well as 
inexpensive. 

An ingrain filling is the most practical cover- 
ing for the edges of floors. A soft green would 
be the best choice for your rooms. If, however, 
you must retain the wood-brown fibre-carpet in 
one of the rooms, I would have the same in 
both. If it were possible to stain or paint the 
edges of the floor you would find it both satis- 
factory and less expensive in the end. 
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DIAMOND MERCHANTS GOLD @ SILVER SMITH 


447A—Diamond Ring .. . . + + « «$90.00 1190—Solid Gold Brooch, Pearls. . « $2. 8055—Sterling Sugar Spoon, Lily Pattern y™ 50 
45A—Diamond Ring . + + « + 360.00 1820—Solid Gold Scarf Pin ..... « Our Catalog Q pictures the Lil 
567 A—Solid Gold Signet Ring. 2 tim 4 5 1968—Solid Gold Stock Pin ..... «| Pattern complete. 
597 A—Solid Gold Signet Ring. . le 1978—Solid Gold Stock Pin ..... 4 8481—Sterling Silver Hat Pin 

We engrave one script letter, to read, 1990—Solid Gold Stock Pin .. 

free of charge; monogram, soc. 2012—Solid Gold Stock Pin, Pearl 
740B—Solid Gold, Pearl Guard Ring 


8482—Sterling Silver Hat Pin. . . . 
° i 8483—Sterling Silver Brooch ° 
2052—Solid Gold Stock Pin, Baroque Pearl 1. 8484—Sterling Silver Brooch . . 
125D—Solid Gold Scarf Pin, Baroque . . 2058—Solid Gold Stock Pin, Pearls .. 1 8485—Sterling Silver Brooch or Chatelaine ° 
348—Solid Gold, Pearl Brooch . J 2107—Solid Gold Neck Chain . ° 


: oc e @& 8491—Sterling Hat Pin like 8485 . 
Solid Gold, Pearl and Baroque Brooch . 2108—Solid Gold Cuff Links... . 


+ 2 8486—Sterling Silver Brooch . . . 
Solid Gold, Pearl Chatelaine . . . 2114—Solid Gold Neck Chain. 8487—Sterling Silver Brooch 


Gold, Pearl Brooch ... . . 7174—Sterling Silver Brooch . waste ‘50 8488—Sterling Silver Brooch or Chatelaine : 
Gold, Pearl Brooch ... . \. 7220—Sterling Silver Hat Pin like” 7174. 5 8492—Sterling Hat Pin like 8488 ° 
Gold, Pearl Brooch .. . \. 7190—Sterling Silver Brooch . . “ 8489—Sterling Silver Scarf Pin 


Gold Locket. . + « «+ « » “ 7206—Sterling Silver Hat Pin. .... . 8490—Sterling Silver Scart Pin, Ruby Eyes . 
We are the largest mail-order dealers in our line in the United States. Selling direct to the user our prices average one- 
third less than those of the retail dealers—-buying from us you save the middlemen’s profits. 
Our Catalog Q is a valuable book, containing illustrations of over 8000 articles—Diamond and Gold Jewelry, Rings, 
Watches, Brooches, Pins, Chains, Leather and Toilet Articles, Table Ware, etc. It is full of suggestions for the holidays—a 
boon to the busy housewife, and especially to those somewhat removed from the large centres. 


We fully guarantee —— article we sell; we assume all possible risk ; 
ask it. Our Catalog Q shoul 
useful throughout the year. 


We will gladly mail it to you upon receipt of your address. A postal does it. Write Now. 


Address BAIRD-NORTH CO., 280 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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we return your money if you 
be in the hands of every economical Christmas shopper. It will also be found 








HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. 8S. M. P.—Your plan shows great possi- 
bilities and should work up very well. The ex- 
tended sweep from north to south made by your 
reception-room and hall and broken only by the 
white pillars must remain unbroken. To accom- 
plish this consider the entire space as one room 
and use the same color scheme throughout. With 
windows on the east, as well as on the north 
and south, a warm terra-cotta will be an ap- 
propriate color, particularly so in a hall, since 
it invariably gives a warm welcome to an in- 
coming guest. It also unites in an attractive 
way with the white enamel paint. A plain pa- 
per will be preferable. Pineapple silk curtains 
in a darker tone of terra-cotta with stripes of 
pale Oriental yellow, hanging straight to the sill 
at the sides of the windows, to be drawn at will, 
will add greatly to the color effect. The furni- 
ture may be either black walnut with a dull 
wax finish, or fumed oak. One or two brown 
wicker chairs with cushions upholstered in tan 
or a deep red brown corduroy will be an inter- 
esting addition. The rugs must have the Bo- 
khara coloring. Green is a good color for the 
library—a dark warm green. It will combine 
very artistically with the weathered-oak wood- 
work and furniture, and with the windows in 
leaded glass. These small high windows in the 
ingle nook demand a Japanese silk curtain, either 
in a plain light Oriental yellow, or with a quaint 
design in blues and purples on the yellow back- 
ground. If you cannot get the Japanese silk, 
liberty silk will do, and will be less expensive, 
although not so interesting. 

The outline of the arches between the recep- 
tion-room and library and between the library 
and dining-room will be softened by portiéres 
of dark green canvas if the construction per- 
mits. I cannot quite understand your drawing 
in this respect. 

The dining-room, with its ebony woodwork, 
will adapt itself easily to a Japanese treatment. 
The walls should be a brilliant dark blue, either 
grass-cloth or burlap. The curtains must be blue 
and white, one of the fascinating Japanese cot- 
tons. A touch of old-yellow will add to rather 
than detract from the color effect. At the high 
windows .on the west they may be arranged ex- 
actly like those in the library, shirred on a brass 
rod and hanging straight to the sill on either 
side. The French window is more of a problem 
since it must be easily opened. First the brass 
pole at the top must be long enough so that 
the drapery curtains may hang just beyond the 
edge of the window, in this way not inter- 
fering with opening and shutting the window. 
These curtains should be of the Japanese cot- 
ton, and if the outlines are too harsh perfectly 
plain écru net curtains may be shirred top and 
bottom on brass rods and attached to the frame 
of the window next the glass. Blue and écru 
Japanese rugs will be suitable here, a plain moss- 
green velvet in the library, and Oriental rugs 
in the reception-room and hall. 
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The small vestibule may have a deep reddish 
tan paper. 


J. B. 8.—The conditions which you have to 
start in with are very promising. There is no 
reason why your home should not be very at- 
tractive. 

Since your dining-room is so light and sunny, 
how would you like dark blue as a foundation 
color—for instance, a plain dark blue paper up 
as far as the chair-rail and an Indian tapestry 
paper in dark blue, terra-cotta, and tan above, 
the ceiling either in tan or in terra-cotta, accord- 
ing to the prevailing note in the tapestry paper? 
The inner curtains may be either dark blue or 
terra-cotta, with a white or écru sash curtain 
next the glass. 

The library will be attractive in a plain green 
harmonizing with the green in the rug. If green 
is too dark, a tan would harmonize with your 
furnishings. I should be afraid of lack of char- 
acter in this scheme, however, and would greatly 
prefer a sage green, sufficiently light to prevent 
darkening the room. 

The hall may have a paper in a yellow toned 
with a dull. pink, deepening into a dark terra- 
cotta in the reception-room. The draperies be- 
tween the hall and reception-room may be either 
a plain dark terra-cotta, darker than the paper, 
or an Oriental tapestry in terra-cotta and green. 
If the paper is plain or nearly so the draperies 
may be figured; if not, the draperies must be 
plain. The same material may be used between 
the hall and library. A plain blue or green will 
be harmonious between the dining-room and 
library. 

When your picture-moulding is dropped nine 
inches allow the ceiling color to come down to 
it, either paper or tinting. A cream-white ceil- 
ing will combine best with the terra-cotta walls 
in the reception-room. 


M. 8.—Green is very appropriate for your 
dining-room with its southern exposure and Colo- 
nial oak furniture. You may have either a plain 
cartridge-paper or tapestry paper in blue and 
green, with a touch of terra-cotta. Either one 
would be effective. The library may have a 
two-toned old-blue paper. The room is large 
enough for one of the large conventionalized 
flower designs in two tones. A cream damask 
paper will make an unusually good background 
for the inlaid mahogany in the reception-room. 
Yellow will brighten up the dark hall and will 
harmonize with the weathered-oak furniture. A 
three-toned paper will be best. The den should 
have a plain terra-cotta paper. 

The upper floor must have more delicate col- 
oring—the room on the north a yellow and white 
moiré, the dressing-room an old-rose satin paper, 
the south room a Delft blue and white, with a 
blue-and-white tiled paper for the bath-room. 
The southeast bedroom may have a green-and- 
white flower paper. 
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THE FAIRY SANDWICH 


Take a drop of honey, a pinch of fairy flour, a pearl of dew, the petal of a dream rose, 
a dash of flavoring, a cup of —e with a magic wand, endow with reality, and 
you have a slight suggestion of the charm of 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


To grace the luncheon, banquet, or tea with refinement’s perfect touch, serve Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers in the flavor of your preferment—Lemon, Orange, Vanilla, Chocolate, Mint. 





A new confection in the guise of an almond. With inim- 
FESTI NO itable art the shell is created from the most exquisite material, 
— a kernel of delicious cream, possessing the subtle 


nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Vireinta.—Your suggestion of changing the li- 
brary into the parlor and the parlor into the li- 
brary seems to be the first question to be settled. 
If the room used for the parlor is large and bright 
and the one used for the library dark and rather 
dreary—since you use the library constantly and 
the parlor hardly at all—the conclusion seems 
self-evident if the change is practicable. The only 
disadvantage which I can see, judging from the 
conditions which you have outlined, is that the 
old-rose paper on the present parlor seems some- 
what out of place in a library. Since, however, 
you are to get new coverings for cushions, new 
portiéres, and new curtains, if the change is 
advisable in other respects it will be better to 
try to harmonize the new hangings and coverings 
with both the old-rose paper and a new paper 
which you may be able to get in the future. 
Let us consider the change made, with Suéde 
green in mind as a possible color for the future 
wall-covering. The woodwork is white. Allow 
the picture-moulding in all the rooms to come 
at a height of between eight and a half and nine 
feet. If your walls are higher than that let 
the ceiling color come down to meet it, or, if the 
space is wide enough, have a plain frieze a tone 
lighter than the paper. The floors may be hard- 
ened and stained both by the use of some of the 
preparations made for that purpose. 

Cover the window-seat cushions for the library 
either with French cretonne in shades of soft 
green, tan, and a little old-rose, or, if you prefer 
a heavier material, with cotton corduroy, which 
is inexpensive and very attractive in coloring. 
Cover the couch with either one of these mate- 
rials. The color of the corduroy should be sage 
green. The cushions may be covered with cor- 
duroy in green, wood brown, and wine color, or 
in linen taffetas and cretonnes in these same col- 
ors if you prefer the cotton. If you find a 
cretonne such as I described which will harmon- 
ize in large masses as well as small with the 
old-rose paper, use that for your inside curtains, 
and have sash curtains of cream net; if not, get 
Madras curtains in the same tones, making sure 
that the colors are warranted not to fade in 
either light or water. Get one large rug, mostly 
green, either ingrain, Brussels, or Saxony. The 
Saxony colors are apt to be the safest. Person- 
ally, I should much prefer to retain a bookcase, 
no matter how professional the books may be in 
appearance, rather than to transform it into a 
bric-A-brac case, especially in a library. It would 
be necessary to decribe the bookcase before I 
could tell you how the transformation could be 
brought about. 

The room you are now using as a library, which 
needs brightening, may have a Colonial-yellow 
paper, either in a two-toned stripe or convention- 
alized figure. The paint should be white, and the 
curtains cream Madras with yellow and golden- 
brown figures, possibly a touch of deep wine 
eolor. If you decide to retain this room as a 
library the paper should be a little deeper in 
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tone, more of an ochre, and the cushion and 
couch coverings should be kept in golden brown, 
sage green, and yellow. 

Stain the woodwork in the dining-room a for- 
est green, and have a green and blue forest pa- 
per, having a plain frieze of a lighter tone of 
old-blue or cold tan, if the height of the ceil- 
ing demands a frieze. Let the inside curtains 
be of dark blue or green coarsely woven linen, 
with white sash curtains, or, if you prefer, one 
pair of simple white ruffled muslin or Oriental 
Madras in blue and green. Blue should pre- 
dominate in the rugs. 


E. L. B.—Yellow sugges‘s itself to me for your 
square hall, with its eastern exposure. Accord- 
ing to my reckoning, it must be eastern to occupy 
the position you have indicated in relation to the 
other rooms. I should prefer one of the 
characteristic English papers in three tones. 
The yellow must be a rich tone deepening to 
brown ochre. It must have character, although 
it need not be obtrusive. Let the Mission furni- 
ture be fumed or weathered oak rather than 
Flemish. 

The library, with its northeastern exposure, 
may have either a warm dark green paper, per- 
fectly plain, as a background for pictures and 
books, or a brown ochre matching the deepest tone 
in the hall paper. Much depends upon the 
amount of light in the room. If there is no 
shade a northeast room is often quite bright in 
the country. In fact, I have known it to be con- 
sidered too bright even for a green paper. The 
ochre will be more appropriate if the light is 
subdued. Oriental Madras curtains in green 
and soft old-yellow will be effective in either 
ease. Simple écru net curtains will be equally 
effective. 

The sitting-room on the southeast, with the 
green wicker or grass furniture, requires quite a 
different treatment, one that will furnish an 
agreeable variation. The wall-hanging may be 
a soft light green with a flower frieze in strong 
lines, either a fleur-de-lis or wistaria making the 
room purple and green, or some of the pink 
flowers. A deep red geranium would be charm- 
ing if you care for the combination of red and 
green. There would be very little of the red. 
Cretonnes and linen taffetas come to match these 
flower friezes. You should use one of these both 
for the curtains and to upholster the cushions 
in the chairs. A few chairs stained forest green, 
with rush seats, might be an agreeable addition. 
It should make an attractive room. 

The built-in sideboard and china-closet of 
white to match the woodwork will add greatly 
to the dining-room. With this nothing could be 
more beautiful than antique mahogany chairs 
and table. I think that you would soon tire of 
all-white furniture. This room may have a soft 
gray-blue paper, cne of the new Delft tapestry 
effects in blue and white. With this the cur- 
tains should be simple white muslin. 
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A New 
Calendar Idea 


1905 


And A Unique Record 
of Baby’s Doings 












The accompanying half-tone 
illustration represents one of six 
beautiful, original color designs 
used in the new Resinol Art Cal- 
endar for 1905. These six designs 
have been reproduced in all the 
delicate coloring of the original 
paintings, and in the full size 
8 x 15 inches—printed in 12 colors. This Calendar is more than the 
ordinary recorder of months and days. ‘The original and unique 
feature of a picture-diary that marks the interesting events of baby life, 
gives it an unusual attraction in the home where there are small children. 

There are six illustrated pages depicting different incidents of child life, 
with spaces for all of baby’s “sayings and doings ” It will record the date of 
the stork’s visit ; the date of the first tooth ; the first childish word, and the 
many happenings in baby’s early life, so dear to the mother's heart. 

The color designs and drawings are the work of Maud Humphrey, the cele- 
brated artist whose pictures are noted for the realistic portrayal of child life. “The Calendar 
is a production of the highest art of printing. Children’s books of equal quality, and of 
far less real interest, cannot be purchased in the stores under several dollars. Asa Calen- 
dar alone it is equal to those selling for two dollars. 


You Can Get It FREE 


Send us two wrappers taken from Resinol Soap, and the Calendar will be sent post- 
paid. ‘The soap retails at leading druggists for 25 cents a cake. Another way to procure 
the Calendar is by sending one wrapper and 15 cents in stamps or coin. Or, we will send 
the Calendar postpaid on receipt of 40 cents, and include with it one cake of Resinol Soap. 

We are making this splendid offer this year in order to familiarize more people with 
Resinol Soap. It is the ideal skin soap, and in addition to its remarkable healing qualities, 
feeds and nourishes the skin, creating and maintaining a clear complexion. For the daily 
use of adult or baby it is unequaled. Resinol Soap keeps the baby clean, sweet, and 
healthy. From its extreme purity it is the safest soap to use in all skin affections, its 
action being particularly grateful to allay inflammation in cases of eczema, or any rash 
common to babyhood. 

The Calendar is in every way an art work, an ornament to the nursery, or any 
room in the home. 

It is advisable to make your application early, as the demand for them is very great. 


Address Dept. J 
RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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Ethel, has given to the public, through 
Harper & Brothers, another charming vol- 
ume, Jess & Co. Jess is a plucky wife who ex- 
tricates her good-natured but indolent husband 
from all sorts of financial difficulties. Happily 
unconscious of his precarious business conditions, 
he digs away in his garden and plays with his 
baby, neglecting his little shop. Jess, however, 
works day and night, and eventually, though 
secretly, builds up the business, makes her Davy 
happy by buying him a nursery garden, and alto- 
gether conducts herself in a most exemplary 
fashion. The little book is very interesting and 
full of quaint Seotch humor. The tale told 
witha charm and movement the reader will find 
refreshing and delightful. 

Little girls will be interested in Ellen Douglas 
Deland’s book Josephine, a pleasing story of two 
small girls and their adventures. The interest 
of the tale is sustained throughout; the moral 
is good but not too obvious, and the volume is 
thoroughly wholesome and admirable. 

Mark Twain’s famous dog story, A Dog’s Tale, 
which was published in HARPER’s MAGAZINE a 
year ago, and immediately accepted as a master- 
piece in America and Europe, has just been 
brought out in book form by Harper & Brothers. 
It is exquisitely illustrated with colored draw- 
ings by Mr. W. T. Smedley. A Dog’s Tale will 
delight the souls of humane men and women 
everywhere. It is as powerful a plea for the dog 
as Black Beauty was for the horse. Dog-lovers 
and anti-vivisectionists should buy it by the 
hundred copies and send it broadcast. 

The Flower of Youth, by Roy Rolfe Gilson, 
is a charming novel by the author whose child 
stories have recently taken so strong a hold on 
the American reading public. Simplicity and 
truth are the salient characteristics of Mr. Gil- 
son’s work. Both are found in The Flower of 
Youth, together with a delicious humor and 
delicacy of touch which will appeal with special 
force to feminine readers. 

A very pleasant little love-story has been writ- 
ten by Rose K. Weekes under the title, Love is 
Chief, and published by Harper & Brothers. 
Humor, interest, and action are marked character- 
istics of this novel. The strong friendship of 
two men and the many loves of one fascinating 
woman make capital reading. 

Will Carleton’s poem, “Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse ”—one of the best known pieces of 
verse in the English language, has just been re- 
published by Harper & Brothers in a very hand- 
some edition. Mr. Carleton has written a pref- 
ace for it in which he discusses the early vogue 
and criticism of the poem, and Mr. W. E. Mears 
has made some exceedingly effective illustrations. 


J J. BELL, author of Wee McGreegor and 
> 
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This volume, in its neat box, would be an admir- 
able Christmas offering. 

The Castle Comedy, by Thompson Buchanan 
(Harper & Brothers), is a Napoleonic romance 
laid in England, with decorations and illustra- 
tions by Elizabeth Shippen Green. In its at- 
tractive box, with its exquisite binding and 
beautiful pictures, it is especially suitable for a 
Christmas gift. All this, too, aside from 
the interest of the love-story, which is charm- 
ing. 

Miss Jordan’s capital study of schoolgirl 
nature in May Iverson—Her Book (Harper & 
Brothers) is meeting with the success it so richly 
deserves. Critics everywhere have greeted it as 
admirable work in an absolutely new field—a 
most unusual combination even in these days of 
much literary activity. Young girls love May 
Iverson, but their elders read the book with 
keener appreciation of the truth, humor, and 
delicate subtlety of the author’s work. 

Women humorists are few; but Anne Warner, 
author of Susan Clegg and Her Friend Miss 
Lathrop (Little, Brown, & Co.), certainly de 
serves to be included in the list. There is real 
humor in Susan Clegg, and the recital of her ad- 
ventures, from the time she decides to marry 
until the point where she assists the minister 
and his thirteen children to take a vacation, is 
really intensely funny. The book deserves suc- 
cess, and will no doubt receive it. 

Mrs. Marion Foster Washburne, well known 
to the readers of the Bazar, has published, 
through Rand, MeNally, & Co., a delightful little 
volume, Everyday Essays. Mrs. Washburne is a 
philosopher, a close observer, and a thoroughly 
sympathetic womanly woman. There is some- 
thing unusually attractive about her work — 
something which will appeal strongly to tired, 
overworked women who need to have pointed out 
to them the stimulating fact that life is not all 
sullen skies and. dripping rain. 

Gentlemen who dine out too frequently to 
please their wives, and many other gentlemen as 
well, will find a peculiar interest in Waes Hael, 
a book of toasts, recently published by the 
Grafton Press, of New York. Waes Hael prob- 
ably contains the best toasts ever offered at the 
festive board. Some of them are charming: 
most of them are interesting; all of them are 
well presented. The book contains an index of 
toasts for special occasions. 

A pleasant little book, By the Way (Events 
Publishing Co., Chicago), has been written by 
Mrs. Agnes Greene Foster, a well-known Chicago 
club-woman and writer. In pleasant, casual fash- 
ion, Mrs. Foster has embodied in this published 
series of letters her first impression of Europe— 
and very human, bright impressions they are. 





